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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


No one will be surprised to learn from Lord John Russell's speech 
on the reopening of Parliament, that there is to be no Reform 
Bill this session. No popularity-hunting measure is to be flaunted 
amongst the pretences obstructive of real business ; but Ministers, 














reserving that for a deliberation which is manifestly sincere, now 


address themselves to the business immediately necessary, and 
which can be effected immediately. We have therefore a better 
rospect of a session of real work, so far as it depends upon the 
a of Ministers, than we have had for a long time. 

The work set down to be done, not all at once, but with due di- 
ligence and a proper succession in point of time, embraces mat- 
ters of the utmost importance and of the most practical value. 
The subjects are—the further arrangement of the national de- 
fences, with increased estimates, but without further increase in 
the number of men; surrender of the Clergy Reserves in Canada, 
—an act of pacification pregnant with beneficial consequences ; 
total discontinuance of transportation to Australia, with a revision 
of secondary punishments at home; a pilotage bill, and detailed 
improvements for the shipping interest; removal of Jewish dis- 
abilities; financial arrangements, including the Income-tax; Law 


Amendment; land-tenure in Ireland; bribery at elections; Uni- | 


versity Reform; National Education. 
In journals which might be pleased to earn the character of being 


ultra-Liberal in their tone, we notice already a set whine of com- | 


plaint because the Reform Bill is postponed. Nevertheless, it 
1s admitted that there is no urgent public demand for it. It is 


self-evident that the work set down in Lord John Russell's list is | 


quite sufficient for a session of moderate length; it is still more 
evident that some of the measures are of absolute and immediate 
necessity. Others, not less important than the improvement of 
the representation, have received less attention than that parti- 
cular reform, but do not deserve to be further postponed: edu- 
cation, for example, is largely in arrear, and yet, if it should not 
precede, as many politicians hold, it might at least accompany ex- 
tension of the franchise. The reform will be none the worse, either 
in the spirit of its discussion or in the tissue of its construction, 
for the previous execution of measures in Lord John Russell's list 
which will tend to place our affairs in better order. The dating of 
the Reform Bill for next year, is not a delay, it is simply placing 
the subject in its proper succession. 

Lord John’s offence is said to be aggravated by his postponing 
the Reform Bill although he continues the Income-tax “ in its 
present form.” He has made no announcement of the kind. On 
the contrary, the plain inference from the words which he used is, 
that Parliamentary Reform is not hastened this session partly be- | 
cause Ministers desire sufficient time for a mature discussion of 
the Income-tax. 

In respect to the forces, the leader of the House of Commons 
announces that there is to be no addition to the number of men 
voted before Christmas,—a statement which specifically means that 
there is to be no increase to the Line of the Army. That state- 
neat, however, is accompanied by another, that the estimates are 
to be increased. We are to presume that Ministers have come to 
their resolve on ample information, and on a full sense of their 
responsibility; and we can well believe that it is possible by im- 
proved organization to effect a virtual increase at home without 
any augmentation of the gross number of men in the entire army. 
Justice to the Colonies might set free troops now on service, both 
North and South; and at the same time it would be possible to 
defer the departure of troops which would leave this country in 
the routine during the year. On this point we await 
further ion. ublic will not be satistied with 
assurances, echoing Mr. Cobden, that certain foreign states en- 
ter‘ain friendly feelings towards us and would not be inclined 
(Larest Eprrion.]} 


to attack us. The old spirit is reviving in the English people, 
which made it proud to believe that the safety of its land 
did not depend upon the sufferance of any other people what- 
soever, but upon its own substantive self-suflicing power of 
making aggression recoil upon the aggressor as punishment con- 
dign ; and the public will not be satistied until it be told that we 
are again in that position of independent strength. It is no ques- 
tion of so many men more or fewer, of a fort here or a fort there, 
any more than it is a question of so many pounds more or less in 
the Estimates. As many men as may be required, as many bat- 
teries, as many ships or cannon, as many pounds sterling, the pub- 
lic will readily give—not to waste, but to make surety doubly 
sure; and it will not in any degree rest satisfied until its respon- 
sible servants have pledged themselves that this has been done.: 

Impatient to render the House of Lords useful, the Earl of Der- 
by began by teasing the Premier with questions to draw him forth, 
as to the policy of Government. “ What do you mean to do ?” 
was the question which Lord Derby expanded into a speech of a 
great number of words; and when, being told that Ministers would 
develop their policy in the usual way without haste or osten- 
tation, he repeated his catechizing verbiage, he was properly 
answered by the firm silence of the Premier. The Richmond Pro- 
tectionists, at a meeting of the “ Native Industry” Association, 
appropriately held in the ancient palace of the South Sea Com- 
| pany, had just before, by formally giving up Protection, abstracted 
| from Lord Derby’s party the only principle which gave it a dis- 
| tinctive existence. The quondam leader of that party, now under- 
going the penalty of a retaliated desertion, is anxious to display 
| his activity at the expense of his dignity: he has exhibited him- 
| self, on the first day of the meeting for business, as the angry boy, 
whom it is not worth while to answer. 








Having granted an amnesty to some thousands of political pri- 
soners or refugees, distinguished by their humble position or ob- 
scurity, the Emperor of the French follows up his clemency by a 
sudden razzia on a particular class not very actively offending him. 
The correspondents of foreign journals have been treated like the 
Republican Generals on the 2d of December—abruptly visited, 
seized, and imprisoned. It is one of Louis Napoleon's surprises, 
and one which occasions the utmost curiosity as to its motive or 
bearing. Some have supposed that his purpose was to aid the 
Imperial powers whom he had so recently defied, by helping them 
to cut off the channels of communication between the malcontents 
of different countries. Another supposition is, that Louis Napo- 
leon had no real malice against those unfortunate newspaper- 
writers, but that, having left the French people for a long time 
without a blow, and imagining that safety, like familiarity, might 
breed contempt, he has simply cast about for something to hit, and 
has selected the poor newspaper-writers, perhaps because they had 
no friends. A more probable conjecture is, that the Imperial lover 
resents somewhat too free criticisms of the Empress’s attractions. 
Inverting the story of Candaules, he deprecates even written ob- 
servation on the lady to whom he is wedded. This last conjecture 
derives colour from the fact, that certain engraved portraits of the 


| Empress have been seized and confiscated, because they were “ bad 


likenesses”; a term liable to divers interpretations. The por- 
traits in Punch, for example, may be called “ bad likenesses,” to 
eyes prejudiced by affection. This seizure of news-writers after 
an amnesty, is one of those political sallies which characterize the 
inscrutable Emperor; supplying piquant materials for our own 
journals, and making the French people feel the bit in their 
mouths. 





Milan has once more become the scene of an outbreak, appa- 
rently designed to raise the whole of Italy against her despotic 
rulers, and thence to draw the whole of Europe into an insurrec- 
tion. The accounts are so incoherent as to be unintelligible. The 
insurrection broke out on the 6th; two days later, the French 
Minister at Turin announces it, accompanying the announcement 
with the addition that it had been suppressed. But still we are 
kept in the dark about the sequel ; which is strange if the city has 
really been tranquillized. Proclamations by Mazzini and Kossuth 
have been posted on the walls,—Mazzini’s calling upon the Italians . 
to initiate the insurrection of European peoples; Kossuth’s calling 
upon the Hungarian soldiers in Italy to join in the insurrection, 
and promising large rewards by the redistribution of property if 
Hungary be freed from her present bondage. Mazzini is taking a 
sersonal part: he is known to have been in the Swiss canton of 
Ticino; and he appears to pass the Austrians with a facility 
to be explained only by great coolness in his own bearing and 
great fidelity amongst his adherents. The degree of response 
given to the new appeal is not known; some reports, such as that 
of a rising in Calabria, are evidently at the least premature, since 
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they anticipate the means of communication. On the other hand, 
from the known sympathies of the two states, the Genoese are ex- 
cted to move if the Milanese should be able to hold out. We 
ave as yet no advices from Rome, In short, it does not appear 
on the face of the accounts, whether this outbreak is only an un- 
studied and premature riot, or whether it is the revolt against 
which the Austrians have been long preparing. In either case, it 
is but a tangible memento that there has been no real settlement 
of the revolutionized countries after the so-called pacification of 
1848-9. Those countries have been held in military possession, 
by a grasp far more tyrannical and sanguinary than that of any 
revolutionary government; and the Imperial powers, who held | 
their influence to be higher than law and more sacred than hu- | 
manity, are now reaping the fruits of their arrogant policy. 








The Zimes of yesterday made an important diplomatic announce- 
ment respecting the position of affairs in Montenegro. That small 
Christian province is now invested by a large Turkish army, of- 
fering attractive terms as the price of an honourable submission ; 
a still larger Austrian army, under the Ban Jellachich, is advan- 
cing to the frontier to “observe,” and to defend the Austrian ter- 
ritory; and Russia, who lately offered to aid Turkey against the 
rebels, is understood to be present within the boundaries of Monte- 
negro by her confidential agents. Other Christian provinces of 
Turkey are also on the move, without yet having declared the 
side they take; but several of the chiefs, like Stratomirovich, who 
have formerly served Austria and have been rewarded with slight, 
are empened of only waiting the day to indulge revenge. Mean- 
while, the Montenegrins, although losing, and even beginning to | 
feel that fatal canker of a patriot cause internal dissension, hold 
out fiercely against their powerful enemy. Montenegro is thus | 
the cardinal point of a struggle whose importance becomes every | 
~ more evident. 

t appears by the statement of the 7imes, corroborating previous 
reports, that Count Leiningen has been sent from Vienna to Con- 
stantinople, to insist on the maintenance of the status quo in 
Montenegro, and therefore on the withdrawal of the Turkish troops. 
The same journal says that these propositions “ probably coincide 
with the advice tendered to the Porte by Colonel Rose, in obedi- 
ence to Lord John Russell’s instructions”; but the “ remon- 
strance ” of the British Chargé d’Affaires against the military ex- 
pedition had been disregarded by the Turkish Government. While 
concurring in the general purport of Count Leinengen’s advice, 
the writer implies strong censure of its “ time and tone,” as in- 
tended “ to humble and affront ” the Turkish Government. Thus 
we find Montenegro the subject of eager communications from 
the most powerful states,—England advising Turkey to be quiet ; | 
Austria insisting on immunity for the Montenegrins ; and Russia 
offering to help the Turks against the mountaineers. The Times 
anticipates the day when Christianity and civilization shall possess | 
Turkey : but which of the competing powers shall possess her in 
those high names ? The “ good offices ” of England will again be 
employed to defer the solution of that question, and “ to lessen the 

rils of a situation which is becoming critical,”—that is, if Fng- 

d can succeed once more in making herself diplomatically at- 
tended to. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is going back to Constan- 
tinople to try what Ae can do. 








Hehates and 7Procecdings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovseor Lorps. Thursday, Feb. 10. Law Reform; Bills presented by Lord St. 
Leonards—Government Measures; Lord Derby’s Questions. 

Friday, Feb. 11. Six-Mile Bridge; Questions by Lord Cardigan—French Em- 
pire; Lord Clanricarde to move for Papers, on Monday. 

House or Commons. Thursday, Feb. 10. New Writ for Forfarshire; Colonel 
Maule, Surveyor-General of the Ordnance—Lord John Russell’s Statement of Go- 
vernment Measures. 

Friday, Feb. 11, Metropolitan Coal-dues ; Sir J, Shelley to move for Committee, 
on Monday—Mr, Disraeli to call attention to Sir C. Wood’s speech at Halifax, on 
Monday. 

TIME- TABLE, 












The Lords. The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
Thursday .......00-05+ Sh .... 6h 30m Thursday...... ereeees 4h .... Ghlim 
Priday...scccese 5h 6h 35m Priday......-. oe 4h 6h Om 
Sittings this We 2; Time, 3h 5m Sittings this Week, 2; Time, 4h 15m. 
this Session, 27; — 3ih this Session, 35; — 153h 45m 





Pursuant to adjournment, the Parliament reassembled on Thursday. 
In the House of Commons there was a pretty strong muster on the Mi- 
nisterial benches, but a thin .attendance of the Opposition. The late 
Government was represented by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Walpole, Sir John 
Pakington, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and Mr. Forbes Mackenzie. Those of the 
present Government who have been reélected during the recess were 
sworn at the table, and took their places. 

Leave was then asked and obtained to bring in a shoal of private bills; 
petitions were presented on various subjects; and many notices of motion 
were given. These formal proceedings occupied nearly two hours. 

GoveRNMENT MEAsures, 

Lord Joun Russett, in the following speech, then described the course 
which the Government intends to pursue in the selection and order of 
public business. 

“Previous to laying on the table certain papers, it may be convenient to 
the House that I should state the course which her Majesty’s Government 
think it fit to pursue with respect to those measures which they deem it ne- 
cessary should be brought forward in the early part of the session. In the 


first place, however, I may inform the House that it is not my intention, nor 
is it necessary, to make any statement with regard to the general principles 
and views of her Majesty’s Government ; a statement of that kind having al- 
ready been made by my noble friend at the head of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in another place, and which statement I consider quite sufficient. What 


| ject of Education. 





I now propose to do is, for the convenience of the House, to state the course 


which the Government mean to pursue with respect to the measures 


whi 
will form the principal business that will be brought forward for the = 
sideration of the House during the present session. 

“I will state, therefore, that her Majesty’s Government intend, as soon ag 
the Estimates can be prepared and delivered to honourable Members, to brin, 
under the consideration of the House the various Estimates for the year 
With respect to the Navy Estimates, I — on Friday sennight to be able 
to ask the House to resolve itself into a Committee to take those estimates 
into consideration. The Army and also the Ordnance Estimates will follow 
in the regular course. With regard to the number of men to be voted for 
the Army, the Navy, and the Ordnance, I beg to state that there will be no 
increase beyond the number voted before the Christmas holydays. (Cheers, 


| With respect to the amount in the various estimates, there will, undoubtedly, 


be found a considerable increase upon the Estimates of last year; but when 
these matters shall be brought forward, such explanations will be given ag [ 
trust will prove satisfactory to the House. At all events, they will bring 
into discussion the reasons upon which those increased Estimates have beeg 
made. 

“‘ The measures which, besides these Estimates, we propose immediately to 
bring forward, are, in the first place, a bill to enable the Legislature of Cg. 
nada to dispose, with a due regard to the interests of the present holders, of 
the Clergy Reserves in Canada. (Cheers.) This measure had been proposed 
on the part of the Crown by my noble friend Earl Grey, when Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and that proposal the present Government is prepared 
to carry into effect. The next subject which will be brought under the con. 
sideration of the House, will be introduced by my right honourable friend 
the President of the Board of Trade; who, in moving for the introduction of 
a pilotage bill, will state what are the views of her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the various other matters respecting the shipping interest of 
this country. (Cheers.) I shall at a very early period ask the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House to take into consideration 
the removal of those disabilities which are now affecting her Majesty's Jew- 
ish subjects. (Cheers.) The next subject upon which I propose to make 
certain propositions to the House, but which I shall not do until the Esti- 
mates I have already alluded to have been considered, is the important sub- 
Iam not prepared to say that I am about to introduce, 
on the part of her Majesty’s Government a very large plan on that subject; 
but I am about to make a proposal which will tend to great improvements, 
and promote the cause of education throughout the country. Education is 
now a subject which presses itself more and more upon the minds of all who 
consider the future destiny of this country, and which in every respect, 
whatever opinions we may entertain, or whatever plan we may think best, 
is a subject that must be considered one of the very highest importance, 
(Great cheering.) After we shall have stated what are the views which her 
Majesty’s Government entertain on the subject of an educational measure 
for the poorer classes, either then, or shortly afterwards, we propose to state 
what is the course which her Majesty’s Government intend to pursue, and 
what is the proposition which they think should be made, with respect to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Commissions of Inquiry 
into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of those Universities. An- 
other subject which has engaged the attention of Government is the state of 
education in Scotland: I am enabled to state, after conferring with the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, that my learned friend will bring in a measure in the 
course of the present session upon that subjeet. 

‘* There is another question upon which the right honourable gentleman 
opposite, the late Secretary of State for the Colonies, has this night given 
notice of a motion—I mean the subject of transportation—which has not 
escaped the attention of her Majesty’s Government. I need not now recur 
to the very important changes which have taken place in the Australian Co- 
lonies, and which have already been referred to in former debates—changes 
both in respect to the constitution of government in those colonies, and in 
respect to the great improvements which have been made in them. I will 
at once say, that it having been decided by the late Government that trans- 
portation to Australia should cease, the present Government entirely adhere 
to that decision. It is the intention of her Majesty’s Government, and I 
think wisely so, to adopt a course which has been rendered necessary by the 
changes I have just noticed. But it is impossible not to perceive, that in 
putting an end to the system of transportation to the Australian Colonies, it 
is necessary to look most seriously to the question of secondary punishments. 
The late Lord Chancellor (Lord St. Leonards) has, I believe, intimated his 
intention of introducing a bill in the other House of Parliament for the 
consolidation of the law upon the subject. I know not whether that noble 
and learned Lord intends to persevere with any measure of that description. 
Lhave always thought it would be necessary to make some great change with 
respect to transportation. Ido not, therefore, consider it would be wise or 
expedient to consolidate the present law in respect to secondary punishments, 
merely for two or three years, when the whole subject must necessarily come un- 
der consideration at the period when the question of transportation shall be fi- 
nally disposed of. I know not, I say again, what is the proposition which Lord 
St. Leonards intends to make on this subject; but I think her Majesty’s 
Government will have a proposal to make with respect to the system of se- 
condary punishments. f may say, therefore, that the Government have 
already come to the determination to put an end to transportation to the 
Australian Colonies; which determination will be carried into effect by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. Hereafter, when those vessels 
which are already about to sail with convicts shall have left this country, it 
is not intended to send any more vessels with convicts to Van Diemen’s Land, 
or to any of the Australian Colonies, The determination which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have come to upon this subject gives additional import- 
ance to the other great question to which I have already alluded—I mean 
the education of the people; because, in proposing measures to supersede 
the punishment of transportation, and in devising other means to deter men 
from crime, it becomes, if possible, the more necessary that we should im- 
plant in their minds motives sufficiently strong to induce them to avoid crime 
altogether. 

‘Immediately after the Easter recess, or as soon as possible after that period, 
my right honourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer will propose the 
financial statement for the year. That of course will be a very important 
subject, and will, no doubt, lead to a full discussion. I have no need, there- 
fore, at the present time to say anything with respect to the measures which 
my right honourable friend intends to introduce. 

“The Lord Chancellor will state in a few days what are the measures he 
proposes to bring in for the improvement of the law, and more especially 
with regard to the tenure of land in Ireland. The whole House will, I am 
sure, feel that, after the severe distress which Ireland had to undergo 4 iew 
years ago, and considering the prolongation of that distress, it is desirable 
that any measure we can introduce which can tend to the improvement 0 
that country, and to the giving employment to its industrial population, 
should be adopted without hesitation or delay. The House of Commons be- 
fore Christmas resolved that two bills with regard to the law of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland should be referred to a Select Committee. It is the intention 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who will take his seat in this House in a few 
days, to move the appointment of that Committee ; when he will endeavour so to 
constitute it that a measure shall be arrived at by which we hope this much- 
agitated question may be at length brought to a final settlement. Such; 
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are the measures which her Majesty’s Government have at the pre- 


qn 
ay determined to bring under the consideration of Parliament. 


«There is one subject upon which I have no doubt I am expected to say 
something,—I allude to the important subject of the amendment of the re- | 
(Cries of “* Hear!’’) My noble 
jend at the head of the Government has already stated that the amend- | 
the representation was a part of the measures which were in his | 
I beg the attention of the House while I say a few words 
In the years 1849 and 1850 and 1851 the 
I had the honour to preside considered this question, 
But the Government 
It was then reported that I 
I would introduce a more comprehensive measure than had been | 
I neither 
stated that I would bring in a more comprehensive measure, nor that I would 
What I stated was, that I was quite ready to 
consider the subject. Now, the question to be consideied by the present 
Government was, whether it was their duty to propose that the subject of 
amending the representation should be thrown aside for the present session, 
in order that other pressing matters might be legislated upon, or whether | 
they should endeavour to effect a renewal of the Income-tax for the present 
year without any observation or discussion whatever, in order that they 
might devote the whole of their time to that one subject of Parliamentary 
Reform? I need not say that it is impossible to appoint a time for the in- 
The subject requires considerable preparation, 
if it be really intended to pass a measure that shall prevent for many years 
Considering, theref re, 
the deliberations that would be necessary—considering the inquiries that 
would be requisite to perfect any measure that should have a permanent | 
effect, her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the subject of amending 
the representation ought not to be introduced in the present session of Par- 
believe they are con- 
sulting both the public interest and the ultimate success of the measure itself. 
I believe that if we were to give up the consideration of all other measures 
for the sake of devoting ourselves exclusively to this one subject of Reform, 
we should neither be consulting the interest of the public nor the com- 
it 
would be far better that we should have further information and further 
deliberation on this important question; that it would be advantageous 
to postpone settling it, even for a considerable time, rather ms — 
think, 
however, that immediately after the commencement of the next ses- 
of the Government to 
(Cheers.) There is one 
thing further I will say before I resume my seat, and that is with respect to 
the comments which Iam sorry to be compelled to admit have been too 
justly made in regard to the acts of bribery and corruption which prevailed 
There are nc means of Parliamentary representation, 
however partial and limited—no defect in the distribution of the franchise, 
however unjust, which is so destructive of public virtue, or of the credit of 


ntation of the people in Parliament. 


ment ws ti 
mtempia' ion. u 
with respect to a 3 
nment over whic c d 
on od to be able to introduce a bill on the subject. 


over which I presided shortly after dissolved. 


id 
Mherto contemplated. That statement was utterly unfounded. 


uestion. 


bring in any measure at all. 


troduction of a Reform Bill. 


to come the necessity of again legislating upon it. 


liament. By acting in accordance with that opinion, 


pleteness of the measure we are seeking to accomplish. I believe 


late upon it prematurely and without sufficient preparation. 


sion of Parliament, it will be the imperative duty 
introduce a measure upon this important subject. 


at the last election. 


our representative system, as these acts of bribery and corruption. (Loud 
cheering.) We are by Select Committees, with respect to many of these cases 


of alleged bribery and corruption, investigating the truth of the charges. 


(Cheers. ) 


Lord John Russell then laid on the table the papers he alluded to at 


the commencement of his speech, 


Just when the House of Lords was about to adjourn, on the motion of | 


the Earl of AnerpEEN, and when some of the Peers had left their seats, 
the Earl of Derny rose to “ put a question, or rather to make a remark,” 
to the Premier. 
Times report. 


Although they were not commencing a session, he said, the circumstances 
of the occasion were such as rendered a statement of the intentions of the 
He did not propose to put any question in 


new Government expedient. 
hostile spirit, or to require a minute exposition of the Ministerial policy. 
Lord Aberdeen had indeed given what, “ it might be presumed, was an ex- 
planation of his principles, just after he acceded to office” ; but that did not 
throw “ any very clear light” on the subject, or enable those who heard it to 
form “ any very probable conjecture”’ of the line of policy which was to com- 
bine in joint action the members of a Government of whom heretofore seve- 
ral had entertained opinions so various the one from the other. Doubtless, 
measures are a more practical test than any ‘‘ vague statements’’ made by a 


First Minister of the Crown to Parliament; but he would have been glad to | 


hear from Lord Aberdeen—and still more glad had the question been ren- 

lered unnecessary—what are the particular measures which, this session, may 
most usefully be submitted to Parliament. [Here Lord Derby made a digres- 
sion on the subject of Law Reform; heartily hoping that it ** would not suffer 
from the transfer of the great seal to other hands.”] He understood that 
4 statement would be made in the other House, similar to what he wished to 
hear; ‘‘so that, by the breach of the privileges of the House, in permanent 
operation,”’ they would tomorrow learn the intentions of the Government 
“through the usual channels of information.”” But it would be “ far more 
consistent with the practice of Partiament, and with what is due to their 
Lordships,” that recourse to those channels should be rendered unnecessary. 
It was, besides, peculiarly important, because the early part of the session 
in the other House would be occupied with business not within the functions 
of their Lordships’ House. Easter falls unusually early, and Ministers will 
command but few days before Easter for bringing forward any measures be- 
yond financial arrangements. On the other hand, their Lordships, in the 
valuable time at the earlier portion of the session, would be absolutely doing 
nothing. It was therefore highly important that a statement should be laid 
before the Lords, in order that they might ‘ at once judge practically as to the 

gree of contidence they might be enabled to place in the Government,” 
and in order ‘ to satisfy the country, not of the talent of the Cabinet—of that 
there is no doubt, for seldom has a Cabinet been formed with a larger amount 
of talent in its composition ”’—but that the talent will be usefully directed, 
and that Ministers, “‘ whatever their previous differences of opinion,” can now 
act together for the general good. If they bring forward measures which he 
and his friends can conscientiously approve, Ministers will not only meet 
With no opposition from them, but a cordial codperation. 

Before Lord Aberdeen could reply, Earl Frrzw1it1aM, sitting on the 
cross-benches, interposed ; saying, that under the circumstances, Lord 
Aberdeen might not only very prudently, but very properly, postpone the 
satisfaction of Lord Derby’s curiosity. 

Lord Anerpren said, on the last day that Parliament met, he had 
stated the principles of the Government, and given an outline of the sub- 


I 

think it better, therefore, until those investigations shall have been made, | 
and the Committees shall have reported to the House the extent of the evil, 
to defer giving an opinion as to whether any further measures may be ne- 
cessary to check bribery and corruption. I will only say, therefore, without 
pledging myself to any positive measure, that in my opinion the subject is 
one of the highest importance, and that if any measure should be considered 
necessary to cure the evil no effort shall be wanting on my part to effect it.” 


This “remark” occupies a good half-column of the 





| jects on which they would legislate; and on the greater portion legisla- 
tion will take place without delay. Most of the measures determined on 
| will originate in another place, and ‘it is not the practice to announce in 
this House measures which are to be brought forward in the House of 
Commons.” As to Law Reform, the Lord Chancellor will state the in- 
tended measures on Monday; and he will satisfy the House that “ it is 
| our purpose to apply ourselves earnestly to the work.” If Lord Derby, 
“ considering impartially and fairly the measures we shall propose, sees 
fit to give them his support, undoubtedly the labour will be materially 
3 ilitated. More than that I do not, of course, expect from the noble 
carl.” 

Lord Derny said that he had hoped for a more satisfactory reply. 
But, limiting his question, he would ask Lord Aberdeen, what measures 
he intended to submit to the House of Lords in the course of the session? 

After a brief pause, and obtaining no answer, Lord Dery continued 
—** Does silence mean ”o measures ?”’ 

Lord Anenrprern bowed, and made some short reply, which was not 
heard in the gallery. 

Limiting his question still further, Lord Dery asked what measures 
would be “ introduced” in that House? But he still received no an- 
swer; and the House adjourned. 

Law Rerorm. 

This subject occupied a prominent and practical position in the first 
sitting of the House of Lords. 

The Lorp Cuance.tor briefly gave notice, that on Monday next he 
will state the intentions of Government in respect of Legal Reform, 

Lord Sr. Leonarps subsequently presented several bills; which were 
all read a first time. They all had reference to the subjects on which he 
addressed the House in November last: a Suitors in Chancery Relief 
Bill, intended to effect an improvement in the management of the funds 
under the care of the Accountant-General; three bills on the subject of 
Lunacy, to lessen the expense of inquiries, to consolidate the laws re- 
lating to asylums, and to provide for the care and treatment of lunatics ; 
a Bankruptcy bill; and the first of a series of bills for the Codification of 
the Criminal Law. 

In reference to the Suitors Relief Bill, the Lornp CuanceLtor con- 
fessed that he had not yet mastered its details; and he hoped it would be 
allowed to lie on the table for some time, and be well considered. Lord 
Campsett hailed with great satisfaction the first measure towards a digest 
of the Criminal Law; but it ought not to come into operation until the 
whole code be completed. 

Lord St. Leonarps announced his intention of moving for a Select 
Committee to consider all his bills. 

Earlier in the evening, Lord Campnett presented the rules and regu- 
lations which have been drawn up for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Common Law Procedure Act. Incidentally, he stated 
that the act had worked admirably, and had greatly improved the prac- 
tice of the superior courts. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Various questions were put in the House of Commons to Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston. We gather from the replies, that Govern- 
ment has no intention of bringing ina bill to abolish the Grand Jury 
system ; that Lord Palmerston has been unable to frame a practical mea- 
sure for repressing the evils attending the betting-house system; and 
that as soon as the report of the Commission has been put in, Govern- 
ment intend to make a “ proposal”’ with respect to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. 

Colonel Strrnorp, in his usual style of questioning, moved the TTouse 
to laughter by asking whether Government intended to “ proceed fur- 
ther” with the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill? Lord Jonn Russet. observed 
that he did not understand the question. Colonel Srermorp repeated it, 
almost less intelligibly than before. Lord Joun Russevt said— There 
is no intention to make any proposition with respect to that bill.” Co- 
lonel Sreruorr said, he should, on a future day, call attention to Lord 
John’s “ forfeited promises.” 


Che Cautt. 
Tue Queen held a Privy Council on Monday, at Windsor Castle; and 
| pricked the list of High Sheriffs for the English and Welsh counties. 

The Duke of Wellington, Lord Drumlanrig, and Mr. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, were sworn in Members of the Privy Council. 

At the Court held on the same day, General Mendibrun, Peruvian 
Minister, had an audience of the Queen. Her Majesty also gave au- 
dience to Lord John Russell, Earl Granville, Lord Aberdeen, and Mr, 
Villiers. ' 

The Queen has been personally active this week. On Saturday she 
walked out, and afterwards visited Mr. Labouchere at Stoke Park. In 
the evening her Majesty dined at Frogmore with the Duchess of Kent. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the Queen and Prince Albert drove out in 
an open carriage. Thursday was the anniversary of the Queen's wed- 
ding: the band of the Grenadier Guards played select pieces of music on 
the East terrace at seven o'clock in the morning. 

Among the guests at the Castle, are the Duke and Duchess of Welling- 
ton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Hardinge, Sir James Graham, 
and Dr, Pulling, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 








Che Aietropalis. 
| _ At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, Mr. Alderman 
Sidney submitted a resolution asserting that it would be unwise and un- 
| just to prosecute retail dealers within the City who are not freemen. 
After some discussion, Mr. Alderman Salomons proposed an amendment, 
stating the inexpediency of prosecuting non-freemen, and pronouncing an 
opinion that the most effectual course for the enlargement of the corpora- 
tion constituency would be “to make forthwith a renewed application for 
| the assistance of the Legislature, in which the Court would cordially 
join.” This was accepted by Mr. Alderman Sidney, as an improvement 
on his motion. Sir Peter Laurie thought it was “fatal’”’ to go to Parlia- 
ment for anything ; it was only “ thrusting the Corporation into the lion's 
mouth.” Nevertheless, he supported the amendment; which was carried 
| unanimously. 


In the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, however, the amended 
resolution was thrown out, by 41 to 38, 
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The City of London being jealous of the City Solicitor’s connexion with 
the Central Terminus Company, Mr. Pearson was compelled to withdraw 
from the latter. On Thursday, the day for his reélection, before proposing 
Mr. Pearson's name, Mr. Deputy Corney wished to know what his future 
intentions were with respect to public undertakings. Mr. Pearson gave 
a satisfactory answer. An attempt was then made to carry an amend- 
ment, calling for an inquiry into the duties of the office, before proceed- 
ing to the election; but it was withdrawn, and Mr. Pearson was unani- 
mously elected. 


The “National Association for the Protection of British Industry ” is 
dissolved. The formal act was consummated at the South Sea House, on 
Monday. The ns was held “for the purpose of considering and de- 
ciding on the course whi 
pursue”; and also to consider a letter forwarded by Mr. George Frede- 
rick Young, the chairman of the acting committee. The President of 
the Association, the Duke of Richmond, took the chair. Among the 
members present were, Mr. Newdegate M.P., Sir Bowyer Smijth M.P., 
Sir Edward Ball M.P., Mr. Alderman Thompson M.P., Mr. Cayley 
Worsley, Mr. Chowler, Mr. Ellman, and Mr. Bosanquet. There were also 
three or four clergymen, and some other members of provincial societies. 

Mr. Young’s letter was dated from ‘‘ Geneva, December 18, 1852"; and it 
unreservedly proposed the dissolution of the Association. The writer stated, 
that from the first announcement of the policy of the late Government, it 
was evident to him that “the cause of Protection was lost’’; but that it 
would ill become him to express an opinion on the course pursued “ by those 
in whom the hopes and expectations of the Protectionist party were centred.” 
He cannot trace any connexion ‘ between such prosperity as exists and the 
commercial policy to which it is ascribed’ ; and he could easily demonstrate 
the real causes to which it is attributable. He is firmly convinced that if 
the protective principle had been inflexibly maintained, and moderately and 
justly applied, the prosperity would have been greater and the “ enormous 
osses’’ avoided. Therefore he remains “an unchanged Protectionist”’ ; 
“ deeply deploring the incautious facility with which many of our party have 


admitted the assumed connexion between the policy they opposed and the | 


prosperity vaunted as its result.” 

When this letter had been read, the Duke of Richmond expressed his 
general concurrence with the views of the writer. 

He was convinced that the nation can never be great, prosperous, and 
free, without Protection; but at the 
agitate when we have no party in Parliament to support our views.” 
Wages will rise; possibly the Manchester men will find that the time will 


come when the manufacturers of the United States can undersell them even | 


in the Manchester market itself. The day of reaction will arrive; but to 
continue the Association would rather retard than hasten it. 

After the Duke had spoken, resolutions were voted, on the motion of 
the various heads of the defunct party. Votes of thanks were then passed 
to the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Newdegate, Dr. Beke, the secretary, and 
Mr. George Frederick Young. The last was a kind of summary of the 
causes of the failure of the agitation— 

“That the best thanks of the Association are justly due and are hereby 
given to George Frederick Young, Esq., the chairman of the acting com- 
mittee, for his constant and energetic guidance of the labours of the Asso- 
ciation, whereby he gave renewed vitality and power to the action of the 
Protectionist party, until his health sank beneath the exertions requisite for 
maintaining a contest which, although it had been rendered mee through 
the abandonment of the protective principle by its once trusted advocates, 
and by the premature and lamented death of Lord George Bentinck, would 
have been successful, but for the vast change in the industrial and commer- 
cial position of this country caused by the discoveries and production of gold 
in California and Australia; a circumstance unparalleled in the history of 
the world, and of peculiar operation upon this country, which has given a 
stimulus to enterprise nowise attributable to the so-called Free-trade policy, 


and has thereby for the present obviated several of the inconveniences and | 


dangers of that system, and thus saved it from falling into disrepute.” 


Propositions for establishing cheap Colonial postage were lately issued | 


by the Colonial and International Postage Association; and a special 


meeting of the Society of Arts was held on Tuesday to consider them. | 


Sir John Boileau occupied the chair. In the course of his opening 
speech, he read the following extract from a letter by Sir John Paking- 
ton, lately received— 

* T greatly desire to see a system of cheap postage established between 
this country and our Colonies. When I was at the Colonial Department, I 
pressed on the Postmaster-General my opinion of the great importance of 
conceding this boon. I begged his marked attention to the point, and if I 
had continued in office it was my intention to have used every exertion to 
effect it. I shall be happy to cooperate with your committee in any manner 
in my power; and I trust the present Government may be induced to attach 
as much importance to the subject as I did. I consider it a great national 
subject, the interest of which is daily increasing.” 

Mr. Yapp, the Secretary of the Postage Society, detailed some of the 
existing grievances — 

** At present, the postage on a letter to our foreign possessions varies from 
82. to 1s. 10d., the average being about a shilling. There are two rates to 
each colony, according to whether the letter be sent by private ship or b 


packet. In some cases the letters must be prepaid, in others it is optional, | 


while from some of the Colonies letters cannot be prepaid under any circum- 
stances; and, lastly, whatever the amount paid on this side, a writer knows 
not how much his correspondent will have to pay before the letter will be 
= up to him. The total gross income from Colonial correspondence is 
ess than 200,000/. per annum. 

1s., we have less than four millions of Colonial letters, or only one-hundredth 
part of the total number of letters passing through the Post-office during the 
year. Consequently, many letters must go by other channels.” 

The main resolution agreed to was, that the penny postage system 
should be extended to “the whole of the British Colonies and Posses- 
sions.” 

The delegates of the working men who desire that the Crystal Palace 
shall be opened on Sunday met again on Wednesday, in great strength, 
at Drury Lane Theatre. As Mr. Mayhew was unable to attend, his place 
was ably supplied by Mr. Prideaux, a cabinetmaker. The resolutions 
were similar in spirit and terms to those passed at the last meeting. 


Mr. Oliveira M.P. has been assessed in damages to the amount of 100/. 


in an action for libel, brought by the Honourable Lennox Butler in the | 


Court of Exchequer. The case was tried on Wednesday. The libel con- 
sisted in an allegation made by Mr. Oliveira at Hull, during the last general 
election, that Mr. Butler had been expelled from the Star Club some years 


AK fot relkising to pay a sum of 10/. 8s. due from him; and further, that 


w between the two, Mr. Oliveira had threatened to kick Mr. 
is house. After uttering this libel, Mr. Oliveira withdrew in 


ch it might be expedient for the Association to | 


resent moment, “‘ we ought not to | 


Thus, supposing the average postage to be | 


ee 
favour of Lord Goderich; to whose committee he supplied the libellous 
matter in the shape of a letter, a copy of which was also sent to Mr. Butler 
in reply to his demand for explanation. The committee published the letter, 
Mr Oliveira pleaded the truth of the libel in_ justification; but no attem t 
was made to sustain the plea at the trial. Mr. Butler was examined, Tt 
appeared from his evidence, that he and his father, the late Lord Dunboyne. 
belonged to the Star Club in 1834. In 1836 he called on Mr. Oliveira to an. 
nounce the resignation of Lord Dunboyne and pay his subscription, Mr 
Oliveira was greatly displeased, and showed much incivility; but no threat 
of kicking was offered. Witness did not remember whether any de. 
mand on him for 10/. 8s. was made at that interview. The demand wag g 
sort of “ whip” to cover deficiencies, and was made after he had left the 
Club, when he had paid in every sixpence he owed. Mr. Oliveira was not 
examined. His counsel, Mr. » Ben, submitted that his client believed he 
was speaking the truth at the time; and he trusted the Jury would do 
justice between the parties by agreeing to a moderate verdict. The Chief 
aron praised Mr. Butler for referring the dispute to the civil court instead 
of fighting a duel. Mr. Oliveira would have done well not to stir up an 
old quarrel when appealed to for an explanation, but to have expr re. 
gret. The question for the Jury was, what damages they would award the 
plaintiff from the defendant, for the assertion of charges which certainly re. 
flected considerably on him as a gentleman and man of honour, and in sup- 
port of which there was now no attempt at proof. Damages 100/. 

At the Central Criminal Court, last week, Edward John Lamude was jp. 
dicted for obtaining 3/. 10s. by false pretences, with intent to defraud. Ap. 
cording to the counsel for the prosecution, Mr. Parry, a young gentleman 
named Ward saw a chain in the window of Messrs. Benson, Cornhill, which 
| was labelled “ fine gold,’’ and the price marked on a ticket was 3/. 10s, 

Lamude was shopman there. He told Mr. Ward the chain was all gold, 
though not of the finest quality. Mr. Ward brought it for 3/. 10s. But it turned 
| out that the chain was greatly alloyed. Mr. Parry alleged that when assay. 
ed it was found to be not worth more than 30s., allowing 10s. for workmanship, 
| Mr. Baron Alderson intimated to Mr. Parry that the charge could not f 
sustained. Lamude wasonly a shopman ; there was no proof of guilty know- 
ledge ; and even had it been otherwise, when a man purchased an article 
thus exhibited he did so at his own peril. It was a gross cheat and fraud, 
no doubt, supposing the facts to be as the counsel stated ; but, if the charge 
applied to any one, surely it was to the master and not to the servant. 
In the Judge’s opinion, however, the act was not an indictable offence. There 
were a great many similar cases in the books which confirmed this view, 
In one case, where parties had sold some stuff which they represented to be 
port wine, but which was in reality composed of beer and logwood, and in 
another where a cask which was represented to contain eightecn gallons was 
found only to have sixteen, it was held that it did not amount to an in- 
dictable pe tl The quart and the pint bottle question, too, which had lately 
excited a good deal of attention, was one of the same class of cases. In 
point of fact, people must take care of themselves; and when they pur- 
chased an article they did not understand, they should take care and have a 
warranty, and then they had a civil remedy. It was impossible for him 
to leave the case to the Jury in any other form than as a fraudulent 
bargain, and a fraudulent bargain is not an indictable offence. It is 
not like using false weights or marks; all that had been done was to 
obtain more for an article than it was worth. Mr. Parry said he 
could carry the case no further. The Judge explained his view of 
the case to the Jury; again remarking, that as it was put, it was a gross 
fraud, but not an indictable offence. After a short deliberation, the Jury 
asked whether, if in any case it should turn out that there was only one- 
twentieth portion of alt in an article instead of one-third, it would alter 
his view of the matter? Baron Alderson said, it was difficult to draw a line in 
sucht a case, but he did not think it would alter the opinion he had given. 
The Jury then said, they did not think the case was made out against the 
defendant. Baron Alderson—‘“ You think there is no evidence to show that 
he was aware of the contents of the chain?”” The Jury—“ Yes.”’ Baron 
Alderson—* If the facts have been correctly stated, it is a very wrong pro- 
ceeding indeed, and a great fraud, although not an indictable offence.” Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, who appeared for the defence, said, he hoped it would 
be understood that only one side of the case had been heard. Baron Alder- 
son—* Oh, certainly.”” The Jury then returned a verdict of ‘ Not guilty.” 
Robert Ferdinand Pries, aged thirty-one, was tried “‘ for unlawfully and 
feloniously uttering an accountable receipt for goods, with intent to defraud.” 
The document was a paper purporting to be signed by “ Brown and Young,” 
granary-keepers, in which it was set forth that Brown and Young 
| had transferred to the names of Collman and Stolterfoht 7000 quarters of 
| wheat deposited with them by Pries. On the strength of this paper, the 
| prisoner gotan advance of money. The document was forged. There was no 
| real defence; but Mr. Huddleston, the prisoner’s counsel, contended that 
| the document was not an “ accountable receipt” for goods. The Judges, 
| Baron Alderson and Baron Martin, not only pronounced the indictment 
ood, but refused to “ reserve’’ the point—“ there was nothing to reserve.” 
| Of course the verdict was ‘* Guilty.” The sentence was transportation for 
life. Pries did not betray any emotion. 
Elizabeth Vickers, accused of the murder of her master, Mr. Jones, was re- 
examined by the Lambeth Magistrate on Tuesday. Some more evidence was 
given. The accused violently interrupted the witnesses, reproving them, 
and sometimes exclaiming that they lied. Articles pawned by her she declared 
| were her property, not Mr. Jones's. The house at Brixton was found ina 
shamefully dirty state, and amid the piles of foul linen were articles stained 
| with blood. Under his will, which has been proved by the executor, Jones 
left 14007. in legacies, and made Vickers residuary legatee. Her solicitor 
offered no defence ; and she was fully committed for trial. 

George Corton, a gloomy-looking young man, is in custody on a charge of 
cutting and wounding his father, a locksmith in Great Winchester Street. 
He was examined at Guildhall Police Office, on Monday, and remanded, the 
father being still in the hospital. It appears that father and son had quar- 
relled; the son came to the shop, and the father ordered him out, and at- 
tempted to put him out. The son stabbed the father repeatedly with a 
clasp-knife: fortunately, the wounds were not dangerous. 

A Coroner’s Jury has returned a verdict of ‘“* Wilful murder” against 
Thomas Mackett, the labourer, living in Marylebone, who is supposed to 
have drowned Eliza Lea in the Regent’s Canal. He was reéxamined by 
the Marylebone Magistrate on Wednesday, when more evidence of a crimi- 
| natory character, but entirely circumstantial, was taken ; and he was again 
remanded. 

A few weeks ago, a jeweller’s shop in the Walworth Road was plundered 
of 700/. worth of articles, by burglars who entered by a skylight; and last 
week the upper rooms of a public-house in Hill Street, in the same locality, 
were entered during the evening, and money and other property to a con- 
siderable amount were carried off. Two men are awaiting trial for an alleged 
share in the first robbery. ‘ 

Sarah Smith, a demure-looking middle-aged woman, has counterfeited dis- 
tress too touchingly for her own purposes. She went to Mrs. Lawrence, 
wife of the Churchwarden of Whitechapel, and told the lady a most moving 
tale of her husband’s having died in the hospital, leaving her with seven 
children ; four of these were very ill, but the mother had neither medicine 
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nor food for her family. Mrs. Lawrence gave her money, and promised 
more aid. After the woman had gone, the lady reflected on her tale, 
thought she had not assisted her sufficiently, and hurried to the address she 

ad received from Smith. No Mrs. Smith lived there; and it turned out 
that her husband is alive, and she has no children—in short, she had been 
living well by impositions on the charitable. The Worship Strect Magis- 
trate has sent the woman to prison for three months. 

Sir James Duke has sent two of the begging-girls, who infest the neigh- 
pourhood of the Bank, to prison. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital has been robbed by John Hawkins, who had for- 
merly been an inmate of the hospital, and latterly an out-patient. Valu- 
able drugs having recently disappeared in a very mysterious way, a watch 
was set, and Hawkins was detected leaving the hospital with hydrate of 

in a bag: on him were found keys which enabled him to open the 
or of the apothecary’s-room, the store-room, and an outer gate. The 
Southwark Magistrate has sent the ungrateful rascal to prison. 

Involved in railway speculations, the Reverend Richard Lee, Rector of St. 
Dunstan Stepney, has gone off, none know whither. His rectory was worth 
800/. a year ; his liabilities amount to upwards of 11,0007. Of course the 
living is sequestrated. It is said that Mr. Lee was a man of inexpensive 
habits; and in the same breath that he was a “ great speculator.”” 


Dwyer, the Policeman who was almost killed by Cannon the sweep, at- 
tended at the Lambeth Police Office on Wednesday, and informed the Ma- 
istrate that he was much better, though still suffering severely. The Home 
retary has presented him with a gratuity of 50/., and the Commissioners of 
Police have just granted him six weeks leave of absence, with full pay. The 
subscriptions received by the Magistrates for his use amounted to io2h Is, 1d. ; 
of which Dwyer had only had 2/7. Mr. Elliott said he would consider what 
was best to be done with the hundred pounds: Dwyer thought of investing 
it in the Funds. 

The Committee of Aldermen have had a merry discussion respecting the 
City pigeons that have their abode in and about the Guildhail. The hall- 
keeper had ordered them to be killed off, on the ground that they annoy 
him and the neighbours, and even the guests at the City banquets in the 
Hall. It appeared that the birds have increased from sixteen to eighty, and 
really do cause some annoyance; und eventually the Aldermen consented 
that their numbers should be reduced one half. 

The great obelisk exhibited at the Crystal Palace in 1851, and which it was 
at one time feared would leave the country, has been purchased by the in- 
habitants of Whitechapel. It is to be erected in the centre of the haymarket, 
supporting four lamps, and surrounded by an octagonal pavement with eight 

ts, for the protection of foot-passengers. The ceremonial of laying the 
bret stone took place on Thursday sennight. 

During the fog on Tuesday sennight, two men were drowned in the Grand 
Junction Canal at Paddington, in different spots, by walking into the water 
in the darkness. 

On Sunday evening, the ship Heiress was partially destroyed by a fire 
which broke out in the hold while the vessel was lying in the West India 
Docks. Fortunately, the fire did not spread to other vessels. The Heiress 


municated to us science.”” Going through the course of Italian discovery 
from the earliest times, he did not scruple to defend the conduct of the In- 
quisition with regard to Galileo. The Church had not “ persecuted ” Ga- 
lileo ; in all he did for science he was never molested: a Cardinal, after- 
wards a Pope, wrote poetry in his honour. But in an evil hour he chose to 
make a theological subject of his theory ; and then the Church interfered and 
imposed silence on him. His theory was condemned, but “ only because it 
came into collision with theology.” Dr. Wiseman referred to Italy the dis- 
covery of the telescope, the microscope, the barometer, the thermometer, 
canal-locks, the correction of the calendar, the best catalogue of the stars, 
electricity, clocks, the compass, and “ the whole of your banking and com- 
mercial system, of which the very name of Lombard Street leaves us yet a 
monument.” In conclusion, he enlarged on the virtue of humility in na- 
er ; and intimated that it would become England not to sneer at Italy and 
Spain. 

The foundation-stone of a new building called the Salford Atheneum 
and Temperance Hall—a kind of Mechanics Institution—was laid on 
Monday, at Salford. The institution will not be entirely devoted to the 
Temperance men, who will only have a voice in its government as mem- 
bers of the institution, Salford has a population of nearly 70,000; but 
as yet it has had no adequate Atheneum. 


Lord Londonderry is going to construct, at his own expense, a railway 
between Sunderland and Seaham. On Tuesday last he cut the first sod 
with a silver-mounted spade, threw it into a mahogany barrow, wheeled 
the barrow to his carriage, on the top of which the barrow, sod, and spade, 
were placed. After which, luncheon was served at Seaham Hall, fol- 
lowed by toasts and speeches. 

At Sunderland, on Saturday, the shipwrights and their employers held 
a meeting to set on foot a Court of Equitable Arbitration, on the basis of 
the famous Conseils de Prudhonmes in France. It was agreed that 
masters and men should each appoint a committee of nine to constitute 
the proposed court, and that its decision of disputed questions shall be 
final. 

The South Wiltshire strike for higher wages has this week extended to 
Stratford-sub-Castle, near Salisbury. The labourers went in a body, 
begging from door to door in the city, to obtain funds for their support 
while on strike. They ask for an advance of two shillings. It is said 
the recruiting sergeant has carried off a good round number of young 
men. The Barford and Bishopstone labourers, whose strike we recorded 
last week, have carried the day, and obtained an advance of one or two 
shillings. 

The Bristol shipwrights have also obtained an advance of 6¢., which 
they lately demanded from their employers. 


A ferocious murder was perpetrated near Ilford on Tuesday morning. Mr. 





was to have sailed for Ceylon on Monday morning. 

An infant has died at Ratcliff from sucking ‘‘a penny Napoleon made of 
sweet stuff” and coated with a poisonous colour—“ Scheele’s green,”’ an arscni- 
cal compound. The verdict of the Jury attached great blame to the con- 
fectioner who sold the article, but did not pronounce him or the manufac- 
turer criminally responsible by a finding of ‘‘ manslaughter.”’ 





Che Provinces. 

The Liberals of Oldham, on Friday sennight, cclebrated the return of 
Mr. W. J. Fox by a public tea-party, to which Mr. Fox was invited. 
On this occasion, the ladies of the borough presented him with a crimson 
velvet purse containing 112 sovereigns, the number of his majority over 
Mr. Heald; and a signet-ring inscribed with the legend “ Education the 
birthright of all.” Mr. Fox was eloquent upon the influence of woman 
in public affairs, and predicted that “ the time will come when woman will 
be something more than the adjective of man in politics.” Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Hindley were present, and speakers. The non-clectors have also 
presented a testimonial to Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Martin and Mr. Brown, the Members for Tewkesbury, were pub- 
lily entertained by their constituents last week. 

Sir Thomas Winnington was entertained on Monday, by his consti- 
tuents, the Liberals ‘of Bewdley and Stourport; he was supported by 
Mr, Westhead M.P. and the Honourable Spencer Lyttelton. He criti- 
cized the shortcomings of the late Government, and hoped for better 
things from the present. 

On the same day, the electors of Pontefract celebrated the return of 
Mr. Oliveira; who mainly dilated on the Free-trade theme. 

Viscount Elmley, son of Earl Beauchamp, is the Conservative candi- 
date for West Worcestershire. 


There has been some stir among the hop-growers. Last Saturday, a 
deputation of the Sussex growers, headed by Mr. Frewen M.P., waited 
on Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone, to urge on them the total and un- 
conditional repeal of the duty. Lord Aberdeen admitted that such was 
the only rational mode of dealing with the duty; and Mr. Gladstone 
asked questions, but gave no opinion. Reading the reports of this pro- 
ceeding, the West Kent growers met at Maidstone on Thursday, warmly 
declared themselves in opposition to the appeal of the Sussex men, and 
proposed a general duty of a penny a pound. 

At the annual meeting of the Goudhurst Agricultural Association, on 
Friday last week, Mr. Beresford Hope, who presided in Lord Beresford’s 
absence, stated that his Lordship had resolved to erect superior cottages 
on his property, each containing three sleeping-apartments; one for the 
parents, one for the boys, and one for the girls of the family. 


Cardinal Wiseman, in his scarlet robe and cap, presided at the annual 
soirée of the Roman Catholic Literary Society of Leeds, on Thursday 
sennight. On this occasion, Dr. Wiseman delivered a speech, by invita- 
tion, to show “ that science has nowhere flourished more, or originated | 
more sublime or useful discoveries, than when it has been pursued under 
the influence of the Catholic religion.” 

Italy was chosen as the illustrator par excellence ; for there “ the influence 
of the Catholic Church has been most uninterrupted and unthwarted.” 

here, “‘ beneath the shadows of the venerable College of Rome,’’ said Dr. 
Wiseman, “ I received an education which, if it had any limits as to the | 
depth and extent of the science I learnt, those limits were in the deficiency 
of my own intellect, and not in the restrictions the Church put on me, or in 

imperfection or want of deep and varied knowledge in those who com- 


Toller, a gentleman who came daily to London, left his residence at Chad- 
well Green, about hali-past nine o'clock, and walked along the London road 
with the intention of taking the rail; Charles Saunders, a wretched tramp, 
met him, felled him with a large stick, beat him, and cut his throat with a 
clasp-knife. The victim’s cries attracted the attention of Willis, a gardener 
working close by ; who looked over a fence, and saw the murderer at his 
bloody work. Willis shouted, and Saunders ran away. Mr. Toller was dead. 
The assassin was arrested about an hour afterwards: he did not know the 
locality, and had wandered about near the scene of the murder. He had not 
time to rob Mr, Toller, if that was his object. He is a middle-sized man, 
with a ferocious look, covered with filthy tatters: he had not a farthing of 
money. He said he was a gardener, and a native of Mortlake, 

The inquest was held on Wednesday. A Policeman described his appre- 
hension of Saunders; who first denied, but afterwardz confessed the murder, 
and ascribed it to some unintelligible motive of revenge. A surgeon stated 
that death had been caused by a deep gash in the throat. The verdict was 
** Wilful murder against Charles Saunders.” 

Mr. Blackmore, a miller at Clayhidon in Devonshire, a retired village nine 
miles from Honiton, has been murdered for the sake of a sum of money. 
Mr. Blackmore was a collector of taxes; on Saturday last he was collecting ; 
he never came home again. At four o'clock on Sunday morning his son 
and another person set out to seek him; and they had not gone far along 
the roud when they found his corpse—his skull fractured, and his throat cut. 
Gold and silver had been taken from his pockets, but the robbers had left 
two bank-notes. Suspicion fell on three men who had left a public-house 
with Mr. Blackmore after midnight, and they were arrested. One, George 
Sparkes, confessed that he murdered the miller to obtain his money ; but he 
declared the other men were innocent. However, circumstances seemed to 
prove that James Hitchcock had been implicated in the crime; and the Co- 
roner’s Jury gave a verdict of “* Wilful murder” against him and Sparkes. 


| The third man was set at liberty. 


Lewis Perran has been committed for trial by the Bath Magistrates for the 
murder of a woman, supposed to be the wife of a soldier. The body was 
found in the Avon, at Bitton ; a surgeon detected external and internal ap- 
pearances that showed the woman to have been violently struck on the head 
during life—probably with a sharp stone. A good deal of the evidence was 
reluctantly given by Perran’s associates, to whom he had made admissions 
showing that he had a hand in the woman’s death. Other men were arrested 
with Perran, but they were discharged, the Magistrates considering that 
Perran alone was the murderer. 

Myrescough, a carter of Manchester, has been committed on a Coroner’s 
warrant for the manslaughter of Isaac Law, his wife’s futher. One night 
both were intoxicated ; they quarrelled as to who was the more drunk , and 
Myrescough threw the old man on the floor, clutching him by the throat : 
Law’s death was at any rate accelerated by the strangulation thus inflicted. 
Myrescough could only plead that he was so drunk that he knew not what 
he was doing. 

In a combat between poachers and keepers on the estate of Mr. Bethell, at 
Rise, near Hull, one of the depredators suffered so much that death ensued. 


| Clubs were the only weapons used by both parties. 


The Jury sitting to inquire into the circumstances attending the death of 
the burglar shot at Shoreham pronounced a verdict of * Justifiable homi- 
cide.’ ‘The man was not then identified ; and several persons at the inquest 
expressed their belief that he was a Frenchman, who had recently hawked 
articles for sale in the neighbourhood. Several articles which he wore had 
been part of the plunder obtained in recent burglaries, some stolen on former 
visits to the house where he was killed. It has since been discovered that 
the deceased was John O' Hara, an Irishman living at Brighton; and some 
of his companions, men and women, are in custody for the possession of 
stolen property. O'’Hara’s death has not intimidated the burglars of the 
neighbourhood: two men attempted to enter Captain Bringard’s house at 
Shoreham, on Sunday night, but failed in making an opening. Captain 
Bringard saw them retreat. 
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J Ginien pat iu alarm by the proceedings of a gang of burglars, who | tor-General for Scotland until February 1811, when he was appointed a 
ave recently been very active. Three burglaries are specified, in one of | Lord of Session and of Justiciary. He took the title of Lord Boyle, but 
which they attempted to burn the house when they were disappointed in | yas m by af : td 
are my Pome . , 3 in | was not long known by that style ; for, at the end of seven months j 
obtaining plunder. The last robbery committed was at a market-gardener’s | (,. 7 j ; s 
the Totkesb 4 , | October 1811, he was promoted to the office of Lord Chief Justice-Clerk, 
on ewkesbury road. They got in through a cellar. The gardener was , pe de a Privy ‘illor by G IV. in 1820 
asleep, and they tied him to the bedstead; he awoke, and they immediately | ;. © wes made a Privy Councillor by George IY. in 1830. 1 As Lord Jus. 
covered his head with the clothes ; and then one spoke to him in a feigned | tice-Clerk he filled the Chair of the Second Division of the Court of Session, 
voice, demanding where he kept his money. The thieves left the old man | ®4 presided in the High Court of Justiciary for thirty years ; and, in Oc. 
bound to the tead, but he managed to free himself. | tober 1847, the resignation of the distinguished judge [Charles Hope] whom 
Alfred Clarke, of Saville Street, Lambeth, has been tried at the Liverpool | he had succeeded as Lord Justice-Clerk, opened to him the still higher 
Sessions for stealing 3000/. in notes from a banker's clerk. Clarke asked the honours of Lord Justice-General of Scotland and Lord President of the 
clerk a question as he stood at the counter of the branch of the Bank of Eng- | Court of Session. In May last, although still gifted with a degree of 
land ; the clerk pointed to a place where Clarke could get a note changed ; health and strength very rare at the advanced age of fourscore, Te. 
at that moment the clerk's pocket-book, which had been lying on the counter, | signed his high functions, and withdrew from public life, to his paternal 
= whisked away. Clarke pretended to point out a man who had taken it, | estate of Shewalton, which had descended to him on the death of his 
who was running down the street; but he himself. soon slipped away. The | elder brother, It was not till after forty years of active duty as a judge 
Jury did uot thipk that the accused’s connexion with the robbery was sufli- that he th 1 i in th 1 i i i 
ciently made out ; and they acquitted him. ’ prod ey» me . cote agente be M - = rd bis wr Re and ag 
Edward Hulme, a convict at Woolwich, attempted to escape by jumping | Se ies ae Se et eee asthies services, he 
from a hulk on Monday morning, with intent to Soin to the naok at in ee a baronetey Wit _—_ well-merited honour, however, he de- 
but there is little doubt that he was drowned. es ED > ss the death of Chis aged and venseeiite Sully, 
smitty Nes another fine specimen of the men of the last generation has passed away, 
Mr, Giles Daubeny, a commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford, and relative | There are few with regard to whose character and judicial career public 
of Dr. Daubeny, has been drowned in a back stream near Iffley, by the upset- | OPM10n has been more unanimous. During the forty yous he occupied 
ting of a boat whieh he and a companion were rowing. The two youths had the bench, it was universally acknowledged that he worthily sustained, if 
not been on the river before, but knew well how to manage a boat, and could | indeed he did not elevate, the high character of the courts over which he 
swim—Mr. ay better than his friend. The boat was carried by the | successively presided. He left the scene of his labours with the well- 
stream over a * lasher,”” and upset; the young men were thrown into the earned reputation of an eminent judge, and returned to private life 
mae Sees oat aly one tg to _— the shore. Mr. Daubeny’s body | accompanied by the attachment of the bar and the respect of all who had 
or three-quarters of an hour. ever been brought within the sphere of his influence.—Zdinburgh Adver- 
During the prevalence of a fog on Tuesday sennight, two trains came into | ¢isey’. : is — , ‘ ne 
—- on the pier at New Holland, on the banks of the Ilumber. As a eerie 
rain was proceeding towards the end of the pier, the driver discovered that | armer W ras i raterfi itlochry, wi 
another train was coming towards him on ttle same rails; all he « ould do , — aioe yon ney wes Ooi, me oo _ ca a 4 Mayda 
amy ipa -Aagret Sain lead ; : ; d ¢ companion, attempted to descend a rocky precipice to arouse some birds from 
stop his rain, and then leap from the engine. Many persons suffi red | a lurking-place ; he lost his footing, aad was precipitated a depth of forty 
from minor hurts, but no one from a fracture or dangerous wound. The | feet.—a full that proved fatal 
situation was a frightful one for a collision: a more violent shock must have i any E eps . : . 
tilted some of the carriages into the river. It would seem that gross negli- | The magnificent mansion of Lochnell in Argyllshire has been entirel 
gence existed somewhere. - ©" | destroyed by fire. The fire broke out during the night, and the blazing pile 
_ The Coroner’s Jury in the case of the men drowned at Rhyl by the upset- nga SESE ee ee ES SHEED COANE 
ting of a life-boat, returned this verdict—‘* That the deceased men were | _— 
accidentally drowned by the upsetting of the Rhyl life-boat. At the same | 
time, the Jury are of opinion that this boat is not suitable for this station ; | 
and with respect to the life-belts, they consider that they were wholly in- 
eflicient for the intended purpose.” ‘ 
A French schooner, the Zelinia, from Nantes to London, took fire near 











Forvign and Colonial. 


France.—Before Paris and Europe had finished their meditations on 
the amnesty of the four thousand of the lowest class, Louis Napoleon, M. 
Dungeness. When the crew discovered a fire in the hold, they attempted to | de Persigny, and M. Pietri, the Prefect of Police, planned a new coup 
extinguish it; but failing in that, they ran the vessel on shore, thus saving | d'état, or “ razzia” as the phrase now is, upon certain persons disliked 
their own lives, and enabling the Pron & in the neighbourhood to get part of , or feared by the Government. On Saturday night, it was resolved in 





the cargo out: the schooner was burnt to the water's edge. | secret conclave, without consulting M. de Maupas the Minister of Police, 
ee | to arrest certain members of the Legitimist party and certain correspond- 

IRELAND. | ents of the Continental journals. Before daybreak, exactly as on the 

Before the levee held by the Lord-Lieutenant on Monday, his Excel- | morning of the 2d Senndine 1851, separate bodies of Police arrested the 


‘* suspects” at the same hour. How many were comprised in the arrest 
is not accurately known; but it is believed all the correspondents of the 
German, and nearly all those of the Belgian, Spanish, and Italian jour- 
“ T am persuaded that the abolition of the office of Lord-Lieutenant would | nals. The suddenness, the secrecy, and the mystery of the surprise, 
be productive of much practical inconvenience, and of little countervailing | added much to its terror, The prisoners were placed au secret in the 
practical advantage. Iam, moreover, persuaded that the maintenance of | prison of Mazas. No charge of conspiracy, or even of hostility, was 
this office is desired by the great body of the Irish people. I therefore think | brought against them. All that is known is, that they have been seized 
that its abolition would be highly inexpedient. This opinion I expressed | and locked up. General de St. Priest, the well-known Legitimist, said to 
ay: ‘ned of Commons nine years ago ; and I have seen no reason since to | jaye been arrested by mistake, was afterwards liberated : his papers, how- 
—* : . ever, were examined ; and some swords, much prized by him on account of 
The Derby Government suspended Mr. Kirwan, a Roscommon Magis- | their donors—the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, and others— 
trate, for alleged impropriety of conduct at the late general election. He | wore carried off. Among the other names specified are those of the Duke 
has just been restored to office by Earl St. Germans. de Rovigo, a son of Savary, M. Coétlogon, M. Villemessent, M. de la 
As a counterpoise to the restoration of Mr. Kirwan, Earl St. Germans | Pierre, editors of the Corsaire; M. Tanski, a naturalized Pole connected 
requested the Lord Chancellor to replace Lord Roden and the two Messrs. | with the Jowrnal des Débats, and the Augsburg Gazette ; M. Gerard, M. 
Beers in the commission of the peace; at the same time he notified his | Pagts-Dupart, M. Paul Foucher, and M. Carpellas, all foreign corre- 
intention by letter to Lord Roden, stating that the necessity for his sus- | spondents; M. Planiol, of the Gazette de France, since released ; Count de 
pension exists no longer. Lord Roden replied, that he could not admit Mirabeau, a Bonapartist, arrested by mistake for his Legitimist brother 
that any just cause for his suspension ever existed. Consequently, the the Marquis; and Michel Carré, the farce-writer. It is remarked that 
Lord-Licutenant has been compelled to withdraw his offer of restitution. | M. Paul Foucher is a clerk in the Police Department, and M. Gerard, a 
How the Messrs. Beers have acted is not stated. clerk in the office of the Minister of the Interior. Two Italians were 
A fiax market was opened for the first time in Cork last week. It was | arrested at the Batignollos. The officers fired on the Italians; alleging 
held in the Corn Exchange, and was pronounced decidedly successful. | afterwards that they were armed, and would have fired on them. 
Thirty tons of flax were brought to the market, and that which had been The Pays has been instructed to excuse the Executive. The reason 
properly m.:vufactured obtained highly remuncrative prices: for example, | alleged for the arrests is, that the Emperor could no longer tolerate the 
Mr. John © Brien produced 35} stone on an English acre, which sold for | concoction of a defamatory and anarchical correspondence which tends 
18/. 12s. 9d.; expense of culture, &e., 8/. 10s.; profit, 104 2s. 9¢. Those to abuse Europe as to the Government which France has freely given 
producers who did not obtain remuncrative prices had greatly deteriorated | herself. ‘ 4 
their flax from ignorance as to the process of preparation: no doubt, they From day to day further particulars have oozed out respecting these 
will benefit by what they saw and heard at the market. arrests; but the most important are those attending the seizure © 
—_——_— General St. Priest. The Patrie, correcting an account given by the 
Mr. Feeley and Mr. Roche, students at the Galway Queen’s College, | Assemblée Nationale, has published so many errors that the General him- 
have been sent to prison, the one for a month, the other for ten days, for | self has refuted them. The Patrice states that General St. Priest and 
assaulting Mr. Murphy with a gutta _— whip. The fracas originated Charles his son resided in the same house ; that, as the son was accused of 
thus. A lecture was given by Colonel Layard, at the request of the mem- | being connected with those who concoct false news for foreign papers, his 
bers of the Royal Institution; a regimental band played some music, | father, wishing to screen him, said Je was the person mentioned in the 
and among other pieces ‘“‘God save the Queen.” The last was hissed by warrant, and allowed himself to be taken to prison. This story General 
ae ee while others kept on their hate. Mr. : ” ay was — “ the St. Priest flatly contradicts : he was arrested without much question 02 
issers. Mr. Murphy denominated him a “ blackguard”’ for such conduct, his S iicdement tien anuen attest Gant - 
and subsequently refused to withdraw the expression. Feeley obtained a 45 WM part, and discovere the error after he was im prison. 
whip, and when he met Mr. Murphy in the street, demanded the retracta- The rumours of a Ministerial crisis, which were current last week, have 
i drawn forth an official contradiction from the Monitew, Still it is a8 


tion of the word ; Mr. Murphy again refused, and Feeley assaulted him with L 
the whip. Mr. Roche accompanied Mr. Feeley, and was thus adjudged to | serted that dissensions exist ; that M. Bineau has been denounced for not 
be “aiding and abetting.” operating on the Bourse to keep up the funds; that St. Arnaud refuses to 


lency received the customary addresses from the Corporation and Uni- 
versity of Dublin. In reply to a clause in the former, objecting to the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty, Lord St. Germans said— | 





: : | quit the Ministry of War, unless he be sent with almost unlimited powers 
SCOTLAND. as Commander-in-chief to Algeria; and that De Persigny is for war 4s 


The public will receive with very deep regret the announcement of the | strenuously as ever. But it is believed that the differences are patched 
death of the Right Honourable David Boyle, late Lord Justice-General | up, and the day for a decisive issue of the contest adjourned. . 
of Scotland and Lord President of the Court of Session ; which took place The grand ball in honour of the Emperor and Empress was given by 
at Shewalton, on Friday last. His Lordship was the second son of the | the Senate on Monday, in the Luxembourg Palace. , 
Honourable Patrick Boyle, of Shewalton, and grandson of Joln second There are to be no Imperial fétes during Lent; a decision which has 
Earl of Glasgow ; and was born at Irvine, on the 26th July 1772. He | disappointed the pious shopkeepers of Paris greatly. 
was called to the bar towards the end of the year 1793. In 1807 he was| ‘The procession of the Bouf-Gras this year remarkably illustrates the 
appointed Solicitor-General under the Duke of Portland’s Administration, | extent to which Uncle Tom’s Cabin has spread. The devoted oxen whic 
and was chosen Member for the county of Ayr in the spring of the same | figured in the procession were named “Shelby,” “ Uncle Tom, 
year. He continued to sit in Parliament and to hold the office of Solici- | “St. Clair’! 
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Iraty.—The stirring news of the weck is that an insurrection broke 
out in Milan on the 6th instant ; of which we have had various brief and 
unsatisfactory accounts. The first information came from Paris on Wed- 
nesday ; and the statement of the despatch was that the insurrecti on had 
been suppressed. Then came the following message from the English 
Minister at Berne to the Minister for Foreign Affairs in London— 

«A telegraphic message from Bellinzona of the 8th instant, 4.30 p. m., 
gmnounces that the gates of Milan were shut, and it was supposed the insur- 
rection, which had been suppressed, was recommenced. A proclamation 
from Mazzini was placarded. d i ; 

On Thursday morning, copies of proclamations bearing the signatures of 
Mazzini and Kossuth, and addressed respectively to the Italian people 
and the Hungarian soldiers in the Austro-Italian army, were printed in the 
morning journals. — ; 

Mazzini’s provlamation runs in this fashion— 

« Insurrection ! Let the grand word leap from city to city, from town to 
town, from village to village, like the electric current. Arouse, arise, awake to 
the crusade fever, all ye who have Italian hearts, Italian arms. . . . . Sol- 
diers, women, youths, people! Let us have for the moment but one heart, 
one thought, one desire, one cry in our souls, one ery on our lips—‘ We will 
have a country ; we will have an Italy ; and an Italy shall be.’ . . . . One 
only be our flag—the flag of the nation. In pledge of our fraternal unity, 
write on it the words ‘God and the People : they alone are powerful to con- 

uer, they alone do not betray.’ It is the Republican flag which in ’48 and 
*49 saved the honour of Italy ; it is the flag a pone Venice ; itis the flag 
of Rome—eternal Rome, the sacred metropolis, the temple of Italy and of the 

orld !” 
. Kossuth’s is less spirit-stirring: these are passages— 

“ Qur war is the war of the liberty of the world, and we are no longer 
alone.” ‘In this war no nation fraternizes more with the Hungarian than 
the Italian. Our interests are one—our enemy is one—our struggle is one. 
Hungary is the right wing, and Italy the left wing of the army I lead. The 
victory will be common to both. .... No nation yet rewarded its brave 
sons so liberally as the Hungarian nation will reward hers. After the victory, 
the state property shall be distributed among the army and the families of 
the victims of patriotism ; but the coward and the traitor shall die.” 

Later accounts, derived from the Swiss journals which reached Paris 
on Thursday, state that the Austrian Government discovered a conspiracy 
on the 4th at Milan, and that numerous arrests were made ; that on the 
5th whole families were flying across the Ticino; and that on the 6th 
the insurrection broke out, when some three hundred were killed and the 
insurgents suppressed. 

It is almost needless to state that these accouuts are not to be entirely 
relied on, as there was no complete communication between Milan and 
the Swiss frontier. 

An Austrian detachment has marched on Rimini in the Roman States ; 
and it is conjectured that an outbreak was the cause. Two additional 
French regiments were expected at Civita Vecchia. 

Piedmont was tranquil. 

Hcneary.—For some time past the accounts of Hungary coming 
through Vienna have spoken of the distracted state of the country; of 
the great want of confidence in the Austrian Government; of capital 
punishments said to be executed upon robbers and murderers; and ge- 
nerally descriptive of anything but a stable condition of affairs. The 
Times correspondent at Vienna, writing on the 6th instant, gives us a 
glimpse of the state of feeling among the only class from whom Austria 
ean expect sympathy. 

“The day before yesterday, a letter penned by a most faithful subject of 
the house of Hapsburg was placed in my hands. After observing that the 
authorities can have but a faint idea of the true state of Hungary, the writ- 
er says—‘The recent juridical-political ordinances have exasperated the 
Conservatives in the highest degree, and the state of public fecling in this 
unfortunate country is such that Government must be prepared for the 
worst. No one doubts that a revolutionary net is spread over the whole 
land. If France should break the peace, what would become of us? The 
masses, which have learned nothing by experience, would act as they did in 
1848.’ Mention is also made of a prevalent rumour that a superior commis- 
sary of police and seven postmasters had been arrested, Pdi 9 no one could 
guess why. From Croatia no information so direct as the preceding has 
reached me; but it is notorious that the inhabitants of the South Sclavonic 
provinces are as discontented as their Magyar neighbours, and perhaps even 
more dangerous. The latter have blood as fiery as their wine; the Sclavonic 
—= though of a much colder temperament, are both crafty and revenge- 
ul. 


Montenrcro.—Reports from the seat of the war are obscure and con- 
fused ; the facts thag can be gleaned from them are very simple. Montene- 
gro is invested on all sides by a Turkish force, now amounting to 44,000 
men. Both partics have met with reverses ; but there has been a steady gain 
on the side of the Turks. Alarmed at this, and perhaps desirous of ettecting 
other objects, Austria, under the pretence of protecting her frontier, has 
despatched thither large bodies of troops, mainly from Vienna. The 
march of the Russian corps for the scene of action is also confirmed ; and 
other Russian forces are expected in Wallachia. Omar Pacha has ad- 

a proclamation to the insurgent districts, informing the Monte- 
negrins that they have themselves to thank for the war: they may, how- 
ever, purchase peace by submission. He offers them religious liberty, 
with the right of electing their own judges and magistrates, subject to the 
control of the Pacha of Scutari; and he promises that no taxes shall be 
imposed except to maintain these officials, whose duty it will be especially 








to protect the poor; while the Montenegrins will be expected te protect | 


the frontier. There is nothing in the proclamation about giving up arms. 
Meanwhile, until he receive answers, the Seraskier suspended operations. 

Among the unconfirmed rumours, some are interesting. It is said that 
George Petrovich, the Vice-President of the Montenegrin Senate, who left 
Vienna about a week since, was persuaded that it was not advisable that 
his countrymen should push their resistance to the utmost; on the con- 
trary, Prince Daniel was advised to seize the first opportunity of effecting 
a decent compromise. 

Another version is, that a division arose upon a summons from the 
Turks to surrender before the 31st January; that thereupon one party 
sided with Prince Daniel, and the other with Pero Petrovich, his uncle. 

It is reported that the well-known Servian Stratomirovich, who he- 
Toically defended Titel during the war of independence, is raising a 
free corps, which he purposes leading to the assistance of the Montene- 

s 


‘ The Vienna Presse gives a Prussian officer's description of Omar Pacha. 
The Seraskier is about forty, tall, slender, of a pale complexion, a some- 
what flat nose, and black moustachios. His body and constitution are 








like iron, and as if made for war.” He speaks German well, though with 
that Sclavonic accent peculiar to the natives of the Austrian military fron- 
tier, where he was born and bred. 

Grrmany.—It is now confidently asserted that Baron de Bruck, who 
has been a long time at Berlin engaged in negotiating a tariff treaty be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, has at length succeeded ; and that a treaty, to 
remain in force for twelve years, will shortly be formally signed. ~ 

There has been of late a great deal of discussion in the Prussian Cham- 
bers. The two main questions have been the constitution of the Upper 
Chamber and the communal law of 1850. It has been resolved that the 
Crown shall nominate the Peers, as in England. The communal law, 
however, which created elective municipal corporations throughout the 
kingdom, has been repealed. This law was approved in the Rhenish 
Provinces; but in others, where the feudal element still lingered, it was 
intensely hated by the nobles. Hence its repeal. This is another victory 
gained by the reactionary party. 

Srarn.—The Ministry, up to the latest dates, had defeated the Opposi- 
tion, and carricd their candidates at the elections; in Madrid by great 
majorities. sut this is explained by the fact that no opportunity was 
given to the Opposition candidates of communicating with the electors. 
Secret addresses were circulated, some implying that the Progresistas 
were doing all they could to render hopeless any reconciliation between 
Narvaez and the Roncali Ministry. 

Unirep Srares.-—The Arabia arrived at Liverpool on Monday, from 
New York. This is her first trip home, and she made it in ten days 
three hours and a half. She brought advices to the 27th January. 

The Senate had continued from time to time to discuss the resolutions 
of General Cass reaffirming the Monroe doctrine. Mr. Soulé of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Cass, Mr. Hale, and Mr. Mason, had spoken; the two former in 
favour of the resolutions, the two latter against them. The point of dif- 
ference between the contending orators is the extent of the application of 
the doctrine. Mr. Soulé and Gencral Cass insist that President Monroe’s 
declaration against European intervention in American affairs was in- 
tended to be the foundation of a permanent policy; and General Cass 
cited Jefferson's authority in support of his views. Mr. Mason, on the 
other side, contends that the doctrine only applied to the suspected inten- 
tion of the Holy Alliance to assist the King of Spain in subduing his re- 
volted colonies in South America. 

There are no fewer than a dozen projects for a Pacific railroad before 
Congress, and one scheme for an electric telegraph to San Francisco. 

The journals publish a document signed “ L. Napoleon,” containing 
his decision on the claim set up by the United States against Portugal in 
the matter of the privateer General Armstrong, captured by the British 
during the war of 1814, in the neutral port of Fayal. Louis Napoleon 
decides in favour of Portugal, on the ground that the American captain 
did not at once seek the protection of the Portuguese Governor, but per- 
mitted a conflict to begin between the American and British sailors. 

The Seminole Indians in Florida have refused to emigrate, and have 
declared war. As a great deal of money has been spent on this tribe 
without result, a war of extermination is threatened. 

The Secretary of the Treasury had published the annual report. At 
the end of the last fiscal year there was a balance of 14,632,136 dollars 
in the United States Treasury. The estimated receipts for the present 
year are 65,932,136 dollars, and the estimated expenditure 60,560,056 
dollars. The public debt of the Federal Government is 65,181,692 dol- 
lars. The annual value of the agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing 
productions of the United States, is stated at 3,000,000,000 dollars. The 
imports last year amounted to 27,109,788 dollars; exports, 166,967,490 
dollars. Imports of specie during the year, 5,503,544 dollars. California 
being a State of the Union, gold from her is not of course noticed. Ex- 
ports of specie last year, 42,674,435 dollars. The Philadelphia mint coined 
last year, 52,405,569; and the branch mints, 4,700,000 dollars, The ex- 
ports of cotton last year amounted to 87,935,732 dollars. ‘The exports of 
tobacco were worth 10,031,283 dollars; of rice, 2,470,029 dollars; of 
bread-stutis and provisions, 25,856,337 dollars. The exports of domestic 
merchandise and produce show a decrease of 24,349,580 dollars, as com- 
pared with the previous year. 

Inp1a.—By telegraphic despatch from Trieste, received yesterday, we 
have important news from Burmah. 

“The proclamation for the annexation of Pegu, dated December 20, con- 
cludes with the intimation that, in case the Burmese Emperor should refuse 
to make an immediate peace, or should molest our new territory, the whole 
empire will be subdued, and the Emperor dethroned. The Burmese, how- 
ever, make no sign of acceding to this proposition, and an advance on Ava 
was considered inevitable. The advance will probably take place as soon as 
the necessary means of transport have been collected.” 











Pl isrellaneons. 

The Queen has intimated to the Archbishop of Canterbury her inten- 
tion to receive the address of the Prelates and Cl rgy of the Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury on Wednesday next, at Buckingham Palace. 

Mr. Christophe r, in his Lincoln speech last week, stated that there 
was a great meeting at Lord Lansdowne’s on the Wednesday of the week 
when the Disracli Budget was discussed. Lord Lansdowne has addressed 
a letter to Mr. Christopher, denying that any meeting of any kind was 
held at his house at the time ; and further stating that he did not com- 
municate with either Whig or Peelite until after Lord Derby had re- 
signed. Challenged for the authority on which he made the statement, 
Mr. Christopher names none special, but the talk at “the Carlton and 
Traveller Clubs.” Le regrets the statement. 

The Oxford Tutors Association has just adopted and published certain 
recommendations respecting the extension of the University. It seems 
that soon after the Report of the Commission was issued, a committee was 
appointed by the Heads of Houses and Proctors, to consider its recom- 
and that the Tutors Association was also convened fora 
The first meeting took place in 
twice-a-week 

The result 


mendations ; 
similar purpose, early in November last. 
the common room of Oriel College on the 8th November ; 

meetings were then resolved on, and were subsequently held 


of these meetings was the paper of recommendations above mentioned, 
It must be premised that they apply only to the question of University 
extension ; the proposed alterations in consolidation and government be- 
ing still under consideration. 
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At the outset, the mode of extension by the introduction of “ University 
students ”’ is rejected, as inconsistent with the retention of collegiate superin- 
tendence, “ our long established principle of discipline.”” Other than this they 
desire to place no restriction upon plans of extension. They would retain 
the Colleges, ‘the strongholds of our educational system”; but the system 
itself may well extend beyond them. ‘ We would urge, that our new in- 
stitutions (for such they would be) should be as various and expansive as 
possible; that we should begin by enabling such Colleges as desire it to ex- 
tend their teaching to a larger number of students than they can at present 
accommodate ; that we should further endeavour to open the advantages of 
Oxford to some extent to those poorer students who ought, (according to the 
spirit of our statutes,) but are now unable to profit by them; and finally, 
that we should enlist more of independent enterprise in the conduct of edu- 
cation in the University, and by introducing something of competition should 
stimulate the exertions of the Colleges.”’ 

They suggest, then, that at least permission and encouragement should be 
iven to the following modes of extension: “affiliated halls; independent 
alls, whether founded by the University or by individuals; private halls to 

be opened by any master of arts, upon certain conditions and with the sanc- 
tion of the University ; and halls or buildings which shall simply extend 
and form an integral part of any existing College.” 

The “ affiliated Hall” would be built by and in connexion with a College, 
not self-supporting, but assisted more or less by its parent society. Colleges 
were at first ‘‘ eleemosynary foundations in the strictest sense of the word”’ ; 
but they have ceased to be so, and the class of persons for whom they were 
founded is thus practically excluded from the University. It is calculated that 
if a College built a Hall, let the rooms at a moderate price, and contributed 
towards the salary of the tutors, it might educate students at the rate of 
from 40/. to 45/. a year, at an expense to itself of 3007. a year. The students 
might be taught in the hall itself, attend the lectures of the College tutors 
and professors, and attend the College chapel, and dine in the College hall, 
or not, as might be found convenient. 

The characteristics of the proposed independent Halls are, that they be 
built by the investment at 4 per cent of monies now in the hands of the 
University, or by individuals; and then made self-supporting, by so ar- 
ranging the scale of charges as to cover all necessary expenditure. In other 
words, they would be Colleges without Fellowships. And the case of 
Durham University is cited as an illustration of the success of a like expe- 
riment to that now proposed. The estimated cost to the student is 60h a 
year. 

Great stress is laid on the projected private Halls under the care of li- 
censed masters of arts. ‘‘The other plans proposed, desirable as we hold 
them to be, are still simply extensions of Colleges. This alone gives a 
place for the emulation of independent establishments. This alone would 
remove that exclusiveness which would in some degree be the result of our 
education being limited to Colleges; it would be the means of retaining 
some of our best teachers in the University; it would stimulate our whole 
teaching by the competition of various classes; and while it would often 
meet the case of the extremely poor, it would be equally available for young 
men from the upper classes, whose friends might sabe for them more com- 
plete domestic superintendence.” 

Regarding the plan of extending existing Colleges by additions, as far 
from meeting the wants of the University, yet it combines many advantages. 
“* These are chiefly (1) the facility of such an alteration, and the certainty 
that it would be immediately acted upon ; (2) the small risk and slight out- 
lay at which the experiment could not be tried; (3) the elasticity of the 
Ss paeet (4) the variety and power of adaptation to circumstances of which 
it admits.” 


The last sentence of the recommendations is remarkable, considering the | 


body from whom they emanate. * With every advantage of position, ancient 
tradition, wide-spread influence, powerful foundations, the University seems 
to us imperatively called upon to take immediate steps to secure that place 
at the head of the Church education of the country, which is hers by inhe- 
ritance, hers by the purpose of her founders, hers hitherto by the consent of 
the country at large, but which proved fitness and enlarged and generous 
efforts will alone enable her long to retain.” 


Commander Inglefield has received orders to set out again, with the 
Phenix screw-steamer, to assist in the search for Sir John Franklin. He 
will first carry stores to Beechy Island; then go whither he may deem fit 
in the direction of his former voyage. The Lady Franklin, sailing-vessel, 
will accompany the Phoenix as a tender, and be stationed at some spot in 
Baffin’s Bay while the Phoenix proceeds on her voyage of discovery. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last, ; 
Ten Weeks Week 





¥ of 1843-52. of 1853 
Zymotic Diseases..... oocseseeds secsdseedecetesececeseeeees 2,038 — eeee 231 
— Cancer, and ot diseases of uncertain or variable seat, . Sil core 47 
Tubercular Diseases ........csecceeecneereeeeeseceseseereeaeees . 1,863 cose 208 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses.....+++ 1,270 ecco 185 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .....00+sceeeeseeeeeneeee ‘ a eece = 

13% sees 3 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .,, 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c....... 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.... ee 
Malformations, ,....- HOPED RG tener erenereeereenenenseeeseeeeees . 43 seve 


626 neee 7 
aa oete 15 










Premature Birth .isisssccceeeseeeeees 230 ence 44 
Atrophy..ssccceceeee eeeee 186 eee 29 
ABC) ce sccccceceees eee 597 sees 77 
Budden......ceccccccesesececesecees 102 eeee 7 

288 eeee 33 


Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intem 
Total (including unspecified causes) ......+-+eeeeeeeeses 10,577 1,220 


A letter from Mr. Murray, master of the bark Georgiana, just received by 
the owners, presents an alarming specimen of the lawlessness of sailors 
when they arrive in Australia. The Georgiana left Greenock with emi- 
grants in last July; on the 16th October she was moored at Geelong. 
** I found every ship deserted by officers and crew. On my application to 
the harbourmaster for protection, I was told it was no use my applying 
for any, as there was not sufficient police to protect the town, far less 
me.” “** The crew and officers behaved well during the passage. Acting up 
to Captain Temperley’s instructions, I used every precaution to keep my 
crew on board, by taking all the boats on board, and filling them 
with lumber, &c., so as to prevent surprise—myself and officers only 
keeping watch by day and night. From the general conduct of the men, I 
had not the slightest suspicion of the occurrence which I will now de- 
scribe. About one p.m. Sunday the 17th October, the emigrants being at 
dinner, eighteen of the crew, headed by the cook and boatswain, came aft 
and demanded a boat to go to the Diggings, asking me to go with them; 
all standing with their hands behind their backs. I refused. They then said, 
‘We will take her by force.’ Nearly every one then showed some deadly 
weapons, such as knives, pistols, &c. At this critical juncture, I asked the 
doctor and mate’s advice, and then went forward and asked the passengers’ 
assistance ; who said they were afraid of their lives, as the sailors had threat- 
ened to blow out the brains of any one who would come to my assistance. 
I then went among the men and remonstrated with them upon the folly of 


: . ——_—$=_———— 
their conduct, and begging them not to leave me in distress; pointj 

to them how I was bound down to execute a certain charter =k, mip ng 
and at the same time offering to increase their pay: but in return Teceiva, 
nothing but curses and abuse; for, as they said, go to the Diggings the 
would, as it was now their time to make their fortune; and if I would den, 
to prevent them taking the boat, they would do for me,—pistols at that time 
being pointed at me, and knives and daggers flourished before me. [ tojg 
them they need not think to intimidate me, as I was determined to pros 
tect the property placed under my charge; and warned them that the 
first man who dared to hook a tackle to that boat for the pur- 
pose of taking her away, and leave the ship in distress, I woulg 
shoot. The cook, with a heavy oath, hooked on the after-tackle, ang 
then pulled on the fall, and encouraged the rest to do the same, 
The doctor and myself warned them a second time of the consequences ; byt 
he put me to utter defiance. I then pulled a pistol from my breast and fired, 
He fell. The sailmaker then fired at me, and put a second pistol to my ear 
which agget. He then pointed at the doctor, his pistol again snapping. 
We were then all overpowered, myself being thrown face downwards on the 
deck; when I was most brutally kicked and stabbed, and lashed head ang 
foot up to the wheel-chains, and left for dead. They then put the boat over 
the side, taking their clothes, &c., with them, and pulled for the shore, |] 
got a passage on shore by another ship’s boat, and immediately acquainted 
| the authorities of the whole affair.’’ Subsequently, seven of the mutineers 
were arrested, and committed for trial. In a postscript, Mr. Murray says— 
| *On receiving intelligence of the above occurrence, the authorities at Mel. 
| bourne immediately established a water-police at Geelong.” 











The First Lord of the Admiralty narrowly escaped serious injury on Wed- 
nesday morning. He was on his way from the Palace to the Admiralty, in 
a Hansom’s cab, when, just opposite the Duke of York’s column in Pal] 
Mall, the horse dropped down dead, and Sir James was violently jerked out 
of the cab on his head. We are glad to learn, however, that although the 
right honourable Baronet sustained an injury to the nose and mouth, and 
lost a tooth, he was enabled to attend to Board duties at the Admiralty in 
the course of the day.— Times. 

The Earl of Caledon has had a narrow escape. While riding home ona 
foggy night, he met one of his tenants driving a gig; in the darkness, the 
| Earl’s horse ran against the shaft of the gig, which entered its breast, caus- 
ing immediate death : the rider was thrown, but little hurt. 

Commander Charles Robinson, who died last week, was senior commission- 
ed officer in the Navy, and senior commander of Greenwich Hospital. He 
entered the Navy in April 1767, as captain’s servant, and six years after be- 
came a midshipman. He was made a commander in 1794. 











POSTSCRIPT. ao 


Practically there was little business done in either House of Parlia- 
ment last night; but several questions were put to the new Ministers, 
and answered. 

In the House of Peers, the Marquis of CLANRICARDE announced his 
intention to ask for the correspondence relating to the proclamation of 
the French Empire ; and at the same time to call attention to a very ex- 
traordinary speech which had been made on that subject. [It is under- 
stood that the speech of Lord Malmesbury is alluded to.} 

The Earl of CarpiGan inquired whether it was the fact that the sol- 
diers engaged in the Six-mile-bridge affray were about to be prosecuted 
| by the Crown lawyers by the authority of the Government ; and if so, 
| how were the expenses of the defence to be defrayed ? and whether actions 
would be brought against the priests who excited the populace? The 
Earl of ABERDEEN said, the questions were premature, as both matters 
were under the consideration of the Irish Government. If the case 
were so clear as it was represented to be, why did not the late Attorney- 
General enter a nolle-prosequi? The Coroner's inquest had given a 
verdict against the soldiers, and the Court of Queen’s Bench had refused 
to quash the proceedings. It is a matter of course in Ireland that the 
Crown lawyers should prosecute. 


In the House of Commons, replying to Sir Rosert INexis and Mr. 
Monckton Mines, Lord Joun Russext stated, that the clause in the 
decree of 17th November 1852, declaring that no foreigner can “profess” 
in Spain any other than the Roman Catholic religion, will not occasion 
any alteration in the treatment of British subjects in Spain; and that he 
believed there had been no question as to the performance of funcral cere~ 
monies in the Protestant burial-ground at Madrid. 

Much mortality having occurred on board four Australian emigrant- 
ships sent out by the Emigration Commissioners, Mr, Hitpyaxp wished 
to know whether there had been an inquiry? Mr, Pret answered, that 
Government had received an account of the mortality; it amounted to 
175 deaths, of which 163 were children. The vessels had two decks: 
since these deplorable events, the Commissioners have determined to 
limit the number of children, and only engage single-decked ships in 
future. 

Mr. Appertey put an important question in reference to Cape affairs. 
He asked whether the Constitution Act, with two elective Chambers, is 
about to come into force, or to be further delayed by the franchise ques- 
tions; whether the movement of troops into the Orange Sovereignty pro- 
mised a speedy and permanent establishment of British authority ; and 
whether it is intended to establish a convict settlement in any part of 
South Africa? Mr. Perr answered, that the constitution is in a state of 
such forwardness as to admit of the ordinances being sent out by the mail 
next month; that it is not intended to establish a convict settlement in 
any part of South Africa ; and that General Cathcart had not gone into 
the Sovereignty with any intention of extending British dominion. 

Lord Duptry Srvarr brought under the notice of the Home Secretary 
the disgraceful state of the London grave-yards, especially that of St. 
Clement Danes in the Strand. Lord Paterson said, he had been ap- 
plied to by a deputation from that parish to shut up the grave-yard ; and 
that an order in Council to effect this would be passed as soon as possible. 
“Generally speaking, the state of the grave-yards in the Metropolis is a 
disgrace to a civilized community ” ; and he trusted that the parish author- 
ities would not be deterred by considerations of expense from taking steps 
to correct so dreadful an evil. 

Lord Duptey Stvart asked whether it was intended to send out Lord 
Stratford, or some other individual, to Constantinople? Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL answered, that he had seen Lord Stratford that day on the subject ; 
that he has had several previous communications with him ; and that it 
was now arranged that he should go out almost immediately to resume 











his functions at the Porte. 
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The most curious incident in the proceedings of the House was a notice 

f question given by Mr. Disraxci. [We quote the Z'imes.] 
- othe absence of the President of the Board of Control having prevented 
me from asking a question which ought not to be longer delayed, I give no- 
tice of my intention to put that question on Monday next, in the hope that 
he may be in his place, or if, unfortunately, he is Rot among us, that some 
of his colleagues may be able to give an answer. The question will relate to 
. in a speech lately made by the right honourable gentleman at 
Halifax; and, that there may be no mistake, I shall read the passage. The 
right honourable gentleman the President of the Board of Control, in ad- 
dressing his constituents, had occasion to advert to our foreign relations ; 

when he said— : ; ose 
“Teke our nearest neighbours; such a despotism never prevailed in Europe, even 
in the time of Napoleon the First. The press gagged; liberty suppressed ; no man 
allowed to speak his opinion ; the neighbouring country of Belgium forced to gag 
her press; no press in Europe free but ours,—-[ At this point there were loud cries of 
« Hear, hear!” Srom the Ministerial side of the House)—which, Uiank God, he can- 
not gag—( cries of ** Hear, hear /”)—and hence his hatred of our press, 

tlrat it alone dares to speak the truth.” (Loud cries of ** Hear, hear !”’) 

«J give notice, that on Monday I shall ask whether the right honourable 
gentleman has been correctly reported with reference to the words I have 
ted; because I think it necessary that we should have an answer to that 


quo : 
: tion before we come to a vote reiating to our arms.” 


ques 

The Notices of Motion which crowd upon the paper at the renewal of the 
session bring before us many old familiar subjects. Notice has been given 
for a Committee of inquiry into Maynooth, with a view to the repeal of 
the grant—by Lord Winchilsea in one House, for an “early day,” and 
by Mr. Spooner in the other, for Tuesday week. Mr. Frewen makes a 
move for the repeal of the Hop-duty, on Thursday next. Mr. Henry 
Drummond takes Tuesday next for the introduction of a bill to facilitate 
the sale and purchase of land, otherwise a Registry of Deeds Bill. Sir 
John Pakington, anticipating Government, notified his purpose of calling 
the attention of the House, on the 24th February, to transportation to 
Australia. Lord Blandford will take an “early day” to bring in his 
Capitular Revenues Bill. 

Of the Government measures, the statement on Law Reform will be 


made by the Lord Chancellor on Monday next; on Tuesday, Mr. Peel | 


will bring in the Clergy Reserves Bill; the Navy Estimates will be dis- 
cussed on Friday ; on the following Tuesday, the 22d, the Pilotage Bill 
will be introduced ; and the Committee on Jewish Disabilities on Thurs- 
day the 24th. 


The Milanese news continues to be very imperfect. It consists of a 
letter from Turin, of February 8th, comprising a proclamation by Count 
Strasoldo, Lieutenant-Marshal, dated on the 7th, and a private letter 
from Milan of the same day, but evidently later. The proclamation 
speaks of the “disorders of yesterday"’; but the disturbance recom- 
menced on the afternoon of the 7th. Exiles were leaving Turin to join 
the movement in Lombardy. 

A letter from Milan of the 8th states that six of the insurgents ar- 
rested were hanged, and three shot. It is said that the French Govern- 
ment have received news from Milan dated the 10th, stating that order is 
completely restored. 

An Austrian force had entered Rimini with lighted matches, had 
levied enormous contributions, quartered their soldiers on the inha- 
bitants, and had caused several respectable persons to be beaten with the 
stick. 

Accounts from Montenegro, of the 31st January, announce the arrival 
of a British steamer off the Bojana, to watch operations. 

A semi-official article in the Paris Constitutionnel of yesterday states, 
that “the détenus for the affair of the correspondence with foreign jour- 
nals had all been interrogated by the Juge d’lustruction, in the course of 
Thursday ; and that the principal inculpation would be the fact of the 
propagation of false news.” 


In the Rolls Court, yesterday, Sir John Romilly gave judgment against 
Mr. Hudson in the action between him and the York and North Midland 
Railway Company. The Master of the Rolls decreed as follows—“ Declare 
the defendant trustee for the York and North Midland Railway Com- 
a of the shares in the East and West Riding Extension, and the 

ull and Selby, disposed of by him or by his order, in his character of 
chairman and director of the said company: declare that the defendant 
is bound to account for all profits from the sale and disposal of such 
shares respectively: take an account of all monies produced by or 
arising from the sale of the East and West Riding Extension shares 
and the Hull and Selby, disposed of by the defendant, or by his order or 
for his use; and in taking such account, let the defendant be charged with 
interest at 5/. per cent for the sums so received by him, or for his use, from 
the time the same were received; and in taking such account the defendant 
is to have credit for all sums paid by him to and for the use of the company 
in respect of such shares, and he is to have credit for all just allowances.” 
Sir John had directed the defendant to be charged with interest at 5/. per 
cent ; for, if his decision were correct, the defendant stood in the position of 
a trustee who had derived profit from the property of his cestui que trusts. 
As the expenses of the suit up to the present time had been principally oc- 
casioned by the defendant contesting his liability to account, he must pay 
the costs up to and including this hearing; but the costs of the rest of the 
suit must depend on the account. With regard to the lien upon the defend- 
ant’s estate, prayed by the bill, the bill must be dismissed as to this. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
At the commencement of this week the English Funds exhibited increased 
firmness; and Consols on Tuesday were done as high as 993, with every 
ap rance of a further advance, arising chiefly from an anticipated scarcity 
of Stock on the settlement of the Account, which tock place yesterday. The 
tone of the market was unfavourably affected on Wednesday, on the an- 
nouncement of the attempted insurrection in Milan; they then fell to 994 }, 
but subsequently rallied 4, on a purchase of 40,000/. by the Government 
Broker; returning yesterday to their previous quotation. am Consols 
med at 99% 3, Seclined 4, and have since risen to 99} §, at which they 
close. India Stock has fallen 3, and Bank Stock } since Saturday ; Exchequer 
Bills have improved 2s, Confidence has in some measure been restored 
during the week, from the improvement in the rates of exchange with Russia 
and the United States, and also from the anticipated early arrival of gold in 
e quantities from Australia. On the Paris Bourse the closing prices of 
French Stocks on each day have presented very little alteration. oney con- 
tinues easy on the Stock Exchange; and out of doors the rate is still 2} on 
the best bills. 
In Foreign Stocks the operations have been limited. The leading se- 
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curities continue firm at the quotations of Saturday last. Mexican has im- 
roved 3, and Russian Five per Cents 1. A loan of 50,000,000 francs 
| (2,000,000/.) for Sardinia is said to have been arranged by Mr. Rothschild 
| in that city : the Stock has fallen }. Granada Deferred is { lower. Buenos 
| Ayres is 2 better; although recent intelligence from that country shows the 
position of its affairs to be very gloomy: there appears to be no government 
at present ; the town was surrounded by troops, and communication with the 
interior had ceased. Urquiza’s movements were not known. The Stock 
closes teday at 62 6. Accounts from Lisbon state the Cortes were to as- 
semble on the 31st January ; and that the odium of the decree confiscating a 
large portion of the interest on the home and foreign debt was so apparen 
that some alteration would probably be proposed. Turkish Scrip pene 
yesterday from } discount to | premium, after the appearance of the follow- 
ing statement in the Jowrnal des Delats. “ The Marquis de Lavalette 
only waits for his new credentials to leave Constantinople. During bis stay 
at Paris, the Marquis is to treat on the question of the loan. It is said that 
| an indemnity of 100f. will be given to the holders for each bond, or, as some 
say, the loan will be accepted in the terms of the Imperial firman, which 
fixes the repayment over a period of ten yeurs.’’ The Serip leaves off today 
| at $1 premium. 

The shares of the Australian Agricultural Company have not been much 
dealt in. They closed on Monday at 235 240, and have remained at about 
the same value. 

The Railway Market has been firm during the week, and an improvement 
has occurred in many instances, with a frequent tendency to a farther ad- 
vance, but checked by the depression in Consols. It was announced on 
Wednesday, that the Midland Conpenn’s accounts show a dividend at the 
rate of 3} per cent and a balance of 13,000/. At the close of business yes- 
terday, the following improvement had taken place in some of the principal 
shares compared with Saturday last—York and North Midland, 5/.; Great 
Western, 2/. 10s.; East Lancashire, 2/.; Midlaad, 1/. 15s.; London and 
South-western, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 1/. 10s. ; Bristol and 
Exeter, Caledonian, Great Northern, London and North-western, North 
British, and South-eastern, 1/.; London, Brighton, and South Coast, and 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 10s. Foreign Shares have been 
rather dull, with a tendency to depression in the French descriptions, not- 
withstanding symptoms of revival on the Paris Bourse. Rouen and Havre 
have declined 10s. ; and Paris and Lyons, Southern of France, and Western 
of France, 5s. Paris and Rouen have improved 10s., and Northern of France 
2s. 6d. Today prices leave off firm generally. Great Western have risen 
1/., and London and North-western, 10s, Foreign lines also are better. 

Saturnpvay, Twe.ve o'CLock. 

The English Funds are steady this morning at yesterday's price : Consols 
for Money 99}, for Account 99} 8. An improvement in French Stocks has 
counteracted an effect that might have been produced by the decrease in 
the bullion return by the Bank. No alteration has yet eceurred in Foreign Se- 
curities. The Railway Market continues firm, but the attention of the House 
is occupied with the arrangement of the account, this being settling-day. 
Bargains have been recorded in the following Shares—Eastern Counties, 
13§; London and Blackwall, 9; Midland, 79; North British, 36}; Scottish 
Central, 98 ; York and North Midland, 60}. 





Saturpay, Two o'CLock. 

The English Funds have continued firm; Consols for Money and Account 
are now 99} 3. The Three-and-a-quarter per Cents are 4 higher, closing at 
103g 4. In Foreign Stocks, not the least change has taken place. Bar- 
gains in Turkish Scrip have been effected at } premium, and in Swedish at 
2 discount. The Australian Agricultural Shares have been done at 235. 

In the Railway Market prices have been maintained, but without farther 
advance. The following are the latest transactions—Aberdeen, 29; Bristol 
and Exeter, 109; Caledonian, 65} ; Chester and Holyhead, 23; East Anglian, 
251. L. and E. and L. and D., 5}; Eastern Counties, 133; Eastern Union, 
Class B and C, 84; East Lancashire, 78; Edinburgh, lerth, and Dundee, 
284; Great Northern, 80; Great Western, 90}; Lancaster and Carlisle, 
Thirds, 13 prem. ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 79§; London and Blackwall, 
94; London and North-western, 120}; London and South-western, 92; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 31; Midland, 79}; Norfolk, 56; 
Ditto New 20/., 85; North British, 36}; North Staffordshire, 133; Scottish 
Central, 98 ; South-eastern, 80}; South Wales, 37}; York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Extension, 72; Ditto G. N. E. Purchase or Preference, 94 ; Buck- 
inghamshire, 108; Chester and Holyhead Guaranteed 5} per Cent, 19; 
Eastern Counties Extension New 6 per Cent Stock, 14]; Great Western, 
| fixed 4} per Cent, 107; Midland Consolidated Bristol and Birmingham, 151, 
Norfolk Extension, 22} ; North British, 107}. Foreign—Northern of France, 
33%; Paris and Lyons, 243; Paris and Strasbourg, /0§ ; Western of France, 
17. Mine—United Mexican, 6). Joint Stock Banks—Australasian, 83; 
London and Westminster, 36}; Union of Australia, 71; Union of London, 18. 

oe ) Danish 3 per Cents 
|} Dutch 2) per Cents......... 


3 per Cent Consols.. 
Ditto for Account. .... 















3 per Cent Reduced .. ee | Ditto 4 per Cents ........-. 97 

3} per Cents .......ceeeeeee Mexican 3 per Cents .. 23 

Long Annuities ..........+++ Peruvian 6 per Cents lww2 4 

Bank Stock .....c.cccsccees } Portuguese 4 per Cents 374 } 

Exchequer Bills ......... tee | Russian 5 per Cents... 119 2 

India Stock ........ssee0e0s } Ditto 4} per Cents..... 103 4 

Brazilian 5 per Cents........ Spanish 3 per Cents ... ° 4. 
| Belgian 4) per Cents ....... Ditto Deferred .........6.++ : 

Chilian 6 per Cents ......... Sardinian 5 per Cents 

Danish 5 per Cents, ........ Austrian Scrip ......sceeeee 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the Sth day of Feb. 1853. 
IsSUR DEFARTMENT. 




















Notes issucd soccseseececesers £32,034,230 Government Debt.....+++++++« £11,016,100 
Other Securities .....6cececeee 2, 900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. 18,015,076 
| Bilver Bullion, .....csceeeereee 19,154 
£32,034,230 £32,034,230 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. ; 

2 jetors’ Capital ....+.++++ 1 3,000 Government Securities (in- 
= ew covece “ evccese cove cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,761,651 
Public Deposits’ ..... Other Securities. . ee yy 

- eeee NOUes .occccceees 9,338 82 

Other Deposits ....... ‘ een bas 


Gold and Silver Coin 





Seven Day and other Bilis 





£37 475,865 £37 475,865 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividead Acets, 


Cheatres aud Rhusir. 

| The plot of a one-act piece, produced on Monday at the St. James's 
| Theatre, might up to a certain point serve as a model for our 
| farce-writers. Rarely do we see a number of amusing incidents 
| so neatly linked together, and go pleasantly illumined by a gentle 
| ray of sentiment. A packet of immense importance to a married 
|lady, inasmuch as it relates to a pre-nuptial affair which she 
would conceal from a jealous husband, has fallen into the hands 
of an eccentric gentleman, who makes it his business to be a “ che- 
| valier des dames.” The difficulties which arise before he can place 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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it in the lady’s hands are incalculable. Having entered her house almost 
by accident, and before he knows that she is really the lady of whom he 
is in search, he is compelled to put on a livery, which he finds on a sofa, 
to prevent the suspicions of the husband, while the husband in his turn 


uts on the coat of the knight-errant, which contains the unlucky packet. | contemptible 


n vain is the monster of jealousy induced to change the coat; the 
pocket-book in which the letters are enclosed is snatched up by him under 
the false impression that it is his own, and is then locked up in a 
casket. Then come new misfortunes. When the wife coaxes the hus- 
band out of the key, the “chevalier” has sent the box to the locksmith’s, 
and when the box is brought back the key is not to be had. A destruc- 
tion of the box by fire, though the pocket-book contains a considerable 
sum of money, is at last thought of as the only possible remedy, desperate 
as it is; and it is a great mercy that the fire in the hearth is extinguished, 
since within the box is a large portion of the husband’s fortune, plus the 
money in the pocket-book. At last the packet is released; the proof of 
the affair to which it relates is effectually destroyed; and an explanation 
is given to the husband,—which is, however, less satisfactory than might 
have been expected from the ingenuity displayed throughout. 

If a little of the inventive talent which MM. Mare Michel and La- 
briche have displayed in Le Chevalier des Dames—which, by the way, is 


Letters to the Evitor. 


10th February 1853 

Srr—I regret that the press of England should have thought it worth 
while to notice the insane ravings of M. Billot; who is doubtless sufficient} 
to all Frenchmen of common sense. The English papers 
have probably suffered themselves to be goaded into bestowing their atten. 
tion and the space of their columns on an obscure madman, by the scarcely 
less offensive and far more mischievous declamations of a man of unques. 
tioned talents and ability. 

As a corrective to both, allow me to send you a few words from the pen of 
a Frenchman of high station, honour, and intelligence. After deploring the 
deep humiliation of France, he continues—“ England, on the contrary, is more 
herself than she has been for a long period. Awake to the sense of her dan. 
gers and her duties, that great country is more than ever (as I rejoiced to 
hear M. Villemain say the other day) the stay and honour of the world, 
Were it not for England, the standard of political worth and intellectua} 
nobleness would be fixed at a fearfully low point in Europe.” 

With such opinions as those of the author of this letter, and of the illus. 
trious writer and eloquent orator he quotes, in favour of England, of her 


| political morality, and of the defensive attitude she has at length assum 
| we may afford to disregard the frantic threats of M. Billot and the angry de- 


one of their most recent productions—had been employed in building up | 


the farce lately produced at the Haymarket under the title of Zo Paris 


and Back for Five Pounds, we should have had a much more satisfactory | 


result. ‘There was all the atmosphere for an excellent farce. 
takes place among the humours of a railway hotel and an electric tele- 
graph ; and there is plenty of that bustle which is so much appreciated 
by an audience when it represents some well-known reality of the day. 
Then the author has a fund of verbal drollery at command; and is pow- 
erfully supported by the eccentricities of Buckstone. But with all these 


The action | 


qualifications, there is something so very ordinary, so very much the re- | 


verse of surprising, in the working out of the plot, that, though the piece 
succeeds, it leaves somewhat of a blank in the mind. 

LT’ Etourneau, proving a favourite piece at the St. James’s Theatre, has 
been revived there with great effect. The acting of Ravel as the scape- 
grace who is searching after the lost letter, and is screwed up to a tor- 
turing anxiety when his efforts fail one after another, is one of those ter- 
rific displays of emotion which may remind old playgoers of the great 
‘scenes of Emery, though in characters of a kind very different from that 
of the gallant Parisian bourgeois. This remarkable performance shows 


that Ravel is not a mere farceur, who has got by rote a number of “ quips | 


and quirks and wanton smiles,” but an artist capable of representing any 
degree of human passion. 





The famous Requiem of Mozart was performed in the Moorfields Ro- 
man Catholic Chapel at the funeral of Weber; but, except on that and 
perhaps one or two similar occasions, it was never publicly heard in this 
country (for we do not speak of some attempts to adapt the music to other 
subjects) till last Wednesday, at the Sacred Harmonic Society’s concert 
in awl Hall, The objection to everything in music that may savour 
of Popery has given way, even at Exeter Hall, to more liberal views : 
masses of Haydn and Mozart, with their original text, have repeatedly 
been performed there without any question as to the propriety of doing 
so; and now the most essentially Romish of them, the mass for the dead, 
has been heard by one of the greatest assemblages ever gathered in that 
place. It is a question not of religion, but of art: if we may read a 
Romish poem, or gaze on a Romish picture, why may we not listen to 
Romish music? In every case we seek the gratification of taste by the 

reception of the grand or the beautiful ; and when we go to a concert- 

all to hear the Requiem, we seck nothing but the pleasure of a fine mu- 
sical entertainment. 
the music thus heard, A concert-audience, listening by way of pastime 
to a beautiful requiem, cannot be moved by it like a devout assembly of 
worshipers, to whom it is the echo of their own earnest prayers for the 
souls of those who have been nearest and dearest to them. Even in an 
artistic view, music belonging to the service of the church is deeply in- 
jured by being made a concert entertainment. In the Requiem of Mo- 
zart, in particular, every movement shows by its construction that it is 
meant to fall into its proper place in the funeral service. 
it continuously, without those intervals filled up by the ritual, is to mar 
the design of the composer. To all this there is but one answer: ina 
Protestant country it must be publicly performed in this manner, or not 
at all; and we cannot lose the most divine strains that ever came from 
the very heart and soul of a musician because their effect must be dimin- 
ished by unavoidable circumstances. 

The Requiem, though so rarely performed in public, is well known in 
this country. Many editions of it have been published, adapted to pri- 
vate use; and for many years its principal movements for solo voices— 


This, indeed, derogates greatly from the power of | 


——— 


nunciations and taunts of Mr. Cobden. 


CLERICAL AGITATORS IN IRELAND. 
Dublin, 8th February 1853, 

Smr—One of your correspondents, in a late number of the Spectator, at- 
tributes the acknowledged success of Lord Eglinton, in his dealings with the 
Irish difficulty, to the prevailing opinion that he would rigidly dis- 
countenance clerical agitators. I believe that view is common to all Irish- 
men; as well as the impression that “ the prevalence of the opinion wag 
due entirely to the public estimate of the late Chancellor Blackburne’s 
discretion, and the belief that he in reality was the governor of Ireland.” 
The arguments of the writer were directed exclusively against the Romish 
priests; but there are unmistakeable signs that another section of the same 
classe dangereuse is about to issue from the holes and lurking-places in which, 
during the last year, its members have hidden themselves from the presence 
of authority wielded by a strong hand and directed by a sound head. For 
some weeks past, a considerable rustling in the straw that covers the Angli- 
can clerical agitators against ‘“* National Education” has denoted that the 
vermin survive the torpor in which they rested during the existence 
of the Derby Administration; and within the last few days a head 
or two may be seen cautiously protruded into the public sight. It 
is announced, on authority, that Lord Clancarty and Kir. George Alex- 
ander Hamilton will bring the question respectively before the Houses 
of Lords and Commons ; and the sympathy of the people of England is soli- 
cited as for a struggle in the cause of Protestant liberty, by men whose policy 


| and course of action are framed upon the truest model of Romish despotism 
| and intolerance. 


The war now reopened by the Archbishop of Armagh and 
the Bishop of Meath in no respect differs in its character or object from that 
so long waged by the Jesuits throughout the Christian world, and now, un- 
fortunately for mankind, brought near to a successful termination in almost 
every Roman Catholic state in Europe. The subjection of secular education 
to a priesthood is the cause that has been gained in France, in Austria, in 
Spain; that is still manfullv contested in Prussia, in Belgium, and in Pied- 
mont; and that is fought for in Ireland with equal bitterness, though with 
disproportioned energy and success, by Dr. M‘Hale and Dr. Singer, by Lord 
John Beresford and Monsignore Paul Cullen. That cause, I sincerely trust, 
will never by any amount of misrepresentation and falsehood be successfully 
recommended to the sympathy of the British people. Yet so credulous is that 
people, so disposed are Englishmen to respect and accredit venerable nam 
and so well is their disposition in that particular known, that I hope I shal 
be excused for directing the attention of the friends of national education 
to the shabby attempt to delude the public mind, made in the publication of 
the following document, which purports to be a resolution adopted by the 
Committee of the Church Education Society for Ireland, held on the 2d instant, 
** Resolved, That the Honorary Secretaries do convey to the Committee of 


| the National Club the thanks of the Committee for the clear and faithful 


statement contained in their address, No. 9, of the facts connected with the 
education of the poor in Ireland, as carried on by the National Board and 
the Church Education Society respectively. 
* J. H. Meatn, Chairman.” 
** T approve of the above resolution. Joun G, ARMAGH.” 
The address here alluded to is in itself altogether unworthy of comment ; 


| vouched by two Prelates of the Irish Church, it merits exposure as delusive 


To run through | 


the “ Benedictus,” ‘“ Recordare,” and others—have been sung in social | 


and domestic musical circles, In this way the pathos and beauty of the 
music have long been felt; but the awful grandeur of the choral and 
orchestral effects in the “ Dies ire,’ the “ Rex tremende majestatis,” 
and the “‘ Tuba mirum spargens sonum,” must be learned by a visit to 
Exeter Hall. 

The performance on Wednesday evening was magnificent in every re- 
spect. The solo parts were beautifully sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 

illiams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Lawler; and the admirable training of 
the orchestra and the chorus showed the pains taken by Mr. Costa to 
honour the memory of Mozart. 





Parisian THEATRICALS. 

Novelties are still rare in Parisian records. The Bauf Gras, whose pro- 
cession marks the end of the carnival, has succeeded the Emperor's mar- 
riage in engrossing the attention of the public; and it seems as though 
the producing-power was held in abeyance till these non-dramatic ex- 
citements are past. At the Opéra-Comique there is a little work in one 
act, written by MM. Barbier and Carré and composed by M. V. Massé, 
which, under the title of Les Noces de Jeannette, teaches how a bride, by 
the exhibition of domestic virtues, may reclaim a drunken brute of a 
bridegroom; and at the Variétés, that nursery branch of physiology 
which ascribes the duration of the human species to the operation of a 
parsley-bed has been made the theme of a singularly indecent vaudeville, 
called Le Potager de Colifichet. We should state, however, that, accord- 
ing to the French theory, a bed of cabbages, not of parsley, is the com- 





mon origin of mankind. 





and untrue. It isdelusive, because it suppresses the truth as to the factious 
origin of the opposition to the National system, as to the present feelings of 
the Protestants of Ireland in relation to it, and as to the Kets bearing upon 
the religious character of the National Schools. It is untrue, inasmuch as it 
falsely asserts that the aid of the State is withheld from the Church Edu- 
cation Schools, “ because permission is asked to read in them the Hol 
Scriptures to all the pupils voluntarily attending them.” The simple tru 
is, that the opposition to the ‘* National system ” was in its origin a purely 
factious party movement against the Whigs, in whose ranks Lord Stanley 
then served, just as it is now a purely factious movement against Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government, to whom Lord Derby is now opposed. Into a participation 
in this movement the clergy were duped or intimidated by the gross- 
est fabrications, or by the most unscrupulous exercise of the ex- 
tensive patronage of Tory Bishops. That a great and all but com- 
plete change of opinion has taken place among Irish Protestants, clerical 
and lay, is equally certain; and that the open adhesion to the National 
system of the great majority of the clergy is only prevented by 
bringing the vituperative power of a so-called Christian journal to aid the 
influence of J. H. Meath, J. G. Armagh, and their fellows, is known and ac- 
knowledged throughout Ireland. Against such odds, it is wonderful indeed 
that any ministers of the Established Church should connect themselves with 
National Schools; yet we find that eighty-one clergymen have been so bold, 
and that this fact is coupled with those still more instructive, “ that of the 
managers of the National Schools considerably more than one-third are Pro- 
testants; of the schools considerably more than one-fourth part are under 
Protestant management; of the children on the rolls on the 3lst March 
1852, nearly one-seventh part were Protestants ; of the teachers trained in the 
central establishment, one-fifth, and of the applicants for grants to new 
schools during 1841, one-fourth were Protestants.” In addition to these 81 
clergymen of the Church of England who patronize National Schools, there 
are 271 laymen of the same confession, and 251 clerical and 163 lay Protest- 
ants of other denominations. These facts are suppressed from the docu- 
ment vouched by the Bishop of Meath and medion of by the Archbishop of 
Armagh ; and there is asserted in it the false statement that a restriction is 
placed upon the reading of the Holy Scriptures to all pupils voluntarily at- 
tending. Any one who chooses to examine the rules of the National Board 
can satisfy himself that no restriction is laid except upon those who would 
force pupils involuntarily to attend at the reading of the Scriptures. ? 
These facts will, I hope, suffice to expose the character of the new clerical 
agitation ; which is not less disgusting to all honest Irishmen than any that 
has ever been stirred under Romish influence. 
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~ OPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GENTLEMAN IN PARLIAMENT. 
Ir is not by the tactics of the whipper-in that credit and success 
to be attained in the Parliamentary session now opening. 





are 


ty, but to the public of this great country. The remark applies 
to all divisions of Parliament. We have no doubt that there will 
be shortcomings, which will expose the weakness of this or 
that coterie, and will thus offer a temptation difficult for the 
half-wise politician to resist. But success itself in such 
an opportunity would be failure, as derogatory to the victor 
as if he were to seize the opportunity in good society of 

arading a vulgar bon-mot. A band of gentlemen may be 
Pumiliated, but the victor will stand confessed as the man 
who has restored paltry faction, and, preventing the union of 

ties, has defeated the chance of a national policy and a national 
‘Administration. If it is a man on the Conservative side who thus 
offends, he will indelibly mark his party as being actuated by the 
urely factious motives of which itis accused. If it is a man on 
the Liberal side, he will prove himself incompetent to understand 
the necessity of the union in which he has pretended to acquiesce ; 
and though he might possibly succeed in using the forms, the 
weaknesses, or the corruptions of Parliament, as a means of raising 
a barricade against the progress of the Ministry, he would by that 
success establish his own inability to rise above the level of the 
old party contests, or low class interests and pursuits. Available 
thus only for hinderance, the mere tactics of the whipperin should 
sink to a minor rank during the session, if they should not be 
totally superseded. 

Where the party leader and the whipper-in fail, success will at- 
tend the exertions of a totally different order of men. Political 
knowledge, experience, and practice in discerning the motives of 
other men, must always avail in the conduct of public assemblies ; 
but where the experience of a corrupt system has succeeded in drag- 
ging down the mind of the leader to a low level—where he has 
become skilled in leading others through their lower motives—his 
allurements are turned to sources of weakness. There are, how- 
ever, times when the most perverted of communities are once more 
amenable to the influence of their higher motives, their more na- 
tural instincts. Henry Mayhew found the experienced pickpocket 
faithfully returning the change for the sovereign that he 
might have “boned”; and the pickpocket community around 
would have rewarded with disgrace any inopportune profes- 
sional success of the ordinary kind. Parliament is at pre- 
sent somewhat in such reformed mood; or if not, the pub- 
lic is so, and Parliament at least knows that it is on its 
own good behaviour. That man, then, will best succeed, who, 
forgetting his mere party acquirements, can best improve the 
actual spirit of the day. it would be a happy adversity if he had 
gone through some political fever, like that of Peter Schlemihl, 
which had thinned his hair, and rendered it perchance somewhat 
greyer, and at the same time had taken away his memory for those 
questionable attainments, and had stripped him of the shadow of 

y-conscience, leaving him still his own proper faculties and his 
owledge of human nature at large. A man thus purified would 
be the best calculated for Parliamentary success at the present 
juncture. He must be prepared to call forth the better feelings 
of those around him by the light and force of his own sympathies. 
Tn short, he must be a gentleman, and must be prepared to act as 
if those around him were also gentlemen. 

It it were his desire to revive, by the meretricious allurements 
of a hacknied profession, the depraved tastes and propensities 
belonging to the reckless and fast days of political gentism, it 
would be easy work—to fail; and to fail in company. That 
species of success has become a drug; and what is more, it is the 

that is not wanted now. The political republic is like a re- 
formed drunkard, who hates the very atmosphere of a dram, and 
despises the professional cant of the “ jolly ” Boniface beyond all 
other shams detected. By the very act of forming an Administra- 
tion in which parties are not coalesced but neutralized, the leading 
men of Parliament have shown the desire to work by the strength 
of their better feelings. They are men who represent not only con- 
stituencies, but the majority of Parliament, and there must be a 
responsive feeling even among the adverse minority. The re- 
elections show that the constituencies are with them; the lan- 
guage of the press, the whole tone of society, corroborate the same 
aspiration. In such a time, then, the lower skill of a pushing 
y-man is likely to be despised, even amongst those who may 
unable to resist the old temptation. 

The embarrassing “ question,” showing that the questioner 
knows where to hit the Ministry in a weak part, may elicit the 
cheers of the clique habitually backing the forward Member ; but 
as he sits down, the dying cheers will jar against the sense of 
shame at the ease with which a once corrupted assembly may be 
made to slide back into its old ways. “ Notices of motion” may 
crowd the paper; but the public is really watching for something 
More important than show divisions on motions made for effect. 
“Amendments” may prove that the practised cleverness of parti- 


sans has not departed; but the public is looking for a collective | 


endeavour to get on with public business, and not for smart ob- 
structions or idle sallies frittering away public time. The public, 
in short, is reawakening to be a nation: there is not only “ the 
Queen’s Government to be carried on,” but the safety, the welfare, 


Even party advantages will not be secured by party diligence, | 
since the only success possible is that which does not belong to | 


and greatness of the country, to be sustained; and in the con- 
duct of public affairs it will need a higher spirit than that of the 
clever factionist. The servants of party, in short—unless the 
whole class are to be dismissed as “a bad lot ”—are to be super- 
seded by the servants of the nation; and the true servants of a 
nation should be gentlemen. 


PALMERSTON AS THE LONDON HERCULES. 
Ir is difficult for ordinary people to imagine that Lord Palmerston 
can repose; it is difficult for them to fancy that, if he has not 
three times the work of any other man, he will not be active in 
mischief, if it were only to exercise his faculties and to exhibit the 
grace with which he can recover himself and everybody else. Like 
the great schoolboy, he kicks his protégé into the water under the 
assurance of saving him: but, however they may admire the feat, 
people would on the whole prefer to waive the opportunity of being 
saved. It is a customary a in fairy tales to defer an unplea- 
sant occurrence by giving to the efficient cause of it some inter- 
minable task; and accordingly the 7imes, deeply reflecting that 
the Home Office is a post which will leave Lord Sint leisure 
to look about him, confers upon him the most interminable task of 
all—the removal or reform of all London nuisances. 

The catalogue of mere specimens is alarming. The Home Se- 
cretary is to settle the rationale of cab-fares, and to abolish 
the enormity of back-fares, in deference to the “new towns” 
beyond the three-mile circle of the Post-office. He is to re- 
form the public steam-boats and steam-piers, and to endow them 
with “ proper management and suitable landing-places.” He is to 
rebuild the bridges which are tottering, and to free those that are 
tolled ; and even in regard to that single one which is neither tot- 
tering nor tolled, London Bridge, he is to mend the pavement. He 
is to rescue “the wretched creature” “ hurrying to save the rail,” 
from being stopped mid-way by those slow prodigies the advertis- 
ing-vans, which interpose their invpportune “ siste viator ” in order 
to commend the virtues of the “ Eureka shirt” or the “ hydro- 
dynamic filter”: and he is to .save the horses from unwholesome 
frights at those undecipherable works of art. He is to supply the 
place of “ Horace and Boileau,” by shaming “ the Commissioners of 
Police, and all whom it may concern, into immediate and effective 
action” on the subject of neglected sewers, the supplies of “ drab 
liquid teeming with animal life under the profaned name of water,” 
and our “polluted churchyards.” In short, it is delicately sug- 
gested that we are in want of “ every local arrangement that can 
conjure away pestilence and fever from our habitations, and draw 
out the sting from passing epidemics,” in “ this vast conglomeration 
of brick, mortar, and humanity,” called by synecdoche London; 
and Lord Palmerston is nominated as the Pontifex Maximus to re- 
form “the system in which all is filthy, ill-arranged, and abomi- 

| nable.” 

Plenty to do here! Pontifex Maximus on the Seven Hills has 
not half so much on his hands. He has only the government of 
Rome and of Purgatory to look after; whereas Lord Palmerston is 
to have the Home Office and the province of London nuisances. 
The latter purgatory, too, is peopled with rebellious souls, who 
won't at all stand the application of the reforming hand. The 
man who interferes with churchyards, water-supply, commis- 
sioners of police, advertising-vans, bridges, steam-boats, steam- 
piers, cabs, and “all that is filthy, ill-arranged, or abominable,” 
must be prepared for the army which he will arouse, of under- 
takers, parsons, beadles, and parish conservatives; water compa- 
nies, directors, shareholders, and turncocks; hawkers of Eureka 
shirts, hydro-dynamice filters, Old Parr pills, “ standard or natural 
sherry,” and Surrey voleanoes; bridge shareholders, and projectors 
of bridges unattainable ; steam-boat proprietors, smoky mariners, 
tarry stokers, Hungerford porters, all the mudlark men, and the 
terrible brigade of cabmen. Surely these be enough of foreign af- 
fairs to eat up the leisure time of the Home Secretary, though he 
were the only person capable of more activity than Lord Palmer- 
ston—the Gentleman in Black. 

And why doom Lord Palmerston to this portentous task in de- 
tail? Has he been railing at the Gods or the Emperors, that he 
should be set rolling the stone of reform up every hill or gutter in 
London ? The punishment, indeed, accumulates upon one man 
all the penal industries which were witnessed in the mythological 
House of Correction by Ulysses, /Eneas, Dante, and other gentle- 
men connected with the press of classic poetry. Lord Palmerston’s 
crimes are many, but no human being ever merited this. Es- 
pecially when it is needless, The only reason why her Gracious 
Majesty should nominate Lord Palmerston as an assigned convict 
without hope of release, would be deference to the pleasant malice 
of the Leading Journal, and we can imagine that Gracious Majesty 
would be well disposed to concede so small a favour to so great a 
petitioner. But we foresee the merciful cunning of the Zimes. Its 
object evidently is to frighten Lord Palmerston into a real duty of 
his new office in the Ministry. Difficult as it may be to imagine 
it, there is really one parent cause for this brood of Hydra evils. 
London probably is the only great civic community in the world 
without a municipality. It has, indeed, that ancient synecdoche 
which gives its name to the whole, and exacts a coal-tax from more 
| than the whole ; the morbid appetite of the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
| men requiring them to feed upon the coals of Surrey, Hertfordshire, 
and other distant parts. There are also yarish administrations ; 
; but none which can transcend the houinetes annually whipped 
| by the little charity-boys. There are also Boards, set over 
the whole, to direct improvements, and to teach parishes 
how to make drains run into one another. But as these Boards 
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are established only to stop the mouths of Sanitary Associations 
and other organized bores, their purpose is fulfilled by their simple 
existence; and they are cunningly deprived of powers, lest they 
should “ offend the foreigner” in the next parish or East of — 
Bar. Being thus without an effective municipality, it naturally 
follows that London cannot regulate its ways; and all of us who 
live in the metropolis are consequently under the rule of Lynch 
law. The peculiarity of that law is, that its authority is not con- 
centrated but diffused, and that the head of the department con- 
sists of the lowest orders, the Mohawks and Hawkubites, the 
Skinners and Barnburners. In the English capital, the established 
Lynch law is administered by turncocks, funeral mutes, placard- 
bearers, steam-boat stokers, mudlarks, and cabmen. Now the 
object is, to substitute for that enormous committee of public un- 
safety, “ with power to add to their number,” a duly organized 
municipality for the whole metropolis; which would essentially 
ossess the power to do all that is wanted in its own province. 
ho is most concerned in advancing the proper measure for that 
purpose, if not the chief of the Home department? The Zimes has 
admirably prepared the Palmerstonian mind for an adequate con- 
ception of that duty. Having been duly frightened with a sight 
of the mortal work to be got through, he will feel it as a positive 
respite when he is told that, instead of executing it all propria 
manu, he has only to provide the instrument, by pushing the 
proper bill through Parliament. 


MR. COBDEN AS THE MONITEUR ANGLAIS. 

Mr. Coppen has many times been called the English O'Connell, 
and he seems to be resolved that the parallel shall continue to the 
end. 
O’Connell was remarkable for the fertility of his invention in 
framing agitation after agitation, so as to employ a very extensive 
machinery and to keep himself permanently engaged, self-appointed 
in the service of his country: but although the carefully framed 
agitations which he devised to stimulate and utilize public feeling 
were ingeniously designed, and although he was supported with 
a kind of set tcilveien on the faith of his anterior successes, it be- 
came yearly more evident that he had positively succeeded only in 
one agitation, and that his first. He established the right of him- 
self and his co-religionists to sit in Parliament; but his Precursor 
Association, his Repeal movement, his monster mectings, his “ Vo- 
lunteer” dodge, followed each other with steadiness of bathos, un- 
til at last the very enemies of the man spared him in pity for his 
delusions and his infirmities. 

Mr. Cobden was equally successful in his first agitation, the 
Anti-Corn-law movement, which was made for him as he seemed 
made for it; but his subsequent movements have been mistakes, in 
which, to speak practically, he was the most agitated person. He 
led with energy but was scantily followed; always, however, like 
O'Connell, preserving a certain organized band of retainers who 
were inclined to speculate in his chances of ultimate success. His 
Financial Reform dropped. He attached himself to the cause of 
National Education, to compromise it by the faint language which 
marked his accession, and the Association did not long survive the 
enlistment of its most important recruit. He has now set on foot 
the Peace project, which he has so long been dallying with, and 
which he ~ brought definitively to bear at the very time when 

ublic feeling is bent upon a juster view of the national position. 

‘ree-trade Hall, like Conciliation Hall, has seen vicissitudes and 
change of use; and now, like Conciliation Hall, it rings with ora- 
tions that find no echo in the public at large. 

As in O'Connell’s case, Mr. Cobden has only to form an agitation 





machinery, and he is sure of acceptance and support from a certain | 


number. He proclaims that he will raise his 10,000/., organize a 
band of lecturers, and spread them throughout the country: and 
we have no doubt that he will be as good as his word. We have 
no doubt that he will so far succeed, because we do not believe 
that his reputation has yet declined so low as to prevent his col- 
lecting the funds which he names. Men and money to the re- 
uisite amount can be found, if it were only to oblige Mr. Cobden. 
The lecturers are ready to deliver themselves when paid for ; and 
Mr. Cobden’s knowledge of political topography will make it quite 
easy for him to engage the proper rooms, if not the proper audi- 
ences, for lectures which vier to be reported in the newspapers. 
The results we would rather leave to time, than present in a 
form which may seem invidious while it is in the future tense. To 
some extent, indeed, we are saved any anticipative estimate of his 
achievements, since one result is already apparent. Mr. Cobden’s 
object appears to be the pacification of the globe, beginning with 
ora To the men whose courage is inspired with the recol- 
lections of Crecy and Waterloo he now recommends a new and 
more exalted species of courage, which should induce them to re- 
main meekly quiescent even in the face of preparation for attack. 
It is evident that the general feeling runs quite in the contrary di- 
rection ; and the first effect of Mr. Cobden’s exhortations is a strong 
outburst from every quarter in the totally opposite tone. His 
eloquence has had a marked effect as a counter-irritant. The Zimes, 
for example, which had been comparatively mild in its treat- 
ment of warlike and French affairs, is provoked by Mr. Cob- 
den’s pacification to outspoken avowals in favour of armed 
preparation, and to indignant not to say challenge-bearing de- 
nunciations of Louis Napoleon, his mistaken marriage, and his 
“tenfold iniquities.” The assertion of a policy consisting in 
passive peace renders it necessary to assert the existence of the 
opposite spirit throughout the English people; and thus an ex- 
aggerated peaceableness, which cannot remain uncontradicted, ren- 


ders necessary the utterance of language which can but be re. 
garded as threatful by those whose advocate Mr. Cobden has be. 
come. Ingenious politicians have supposed, that so shrewd 
man, whose results are so opposite to his professed intentions, 
must secretly have meant what he realizes practically, and that 
Richard Cobden is really nothing else than a jesuitical Chatham, 
rousing his countrymen by telling insinuations of a recreant policy. 
We do not believe he has any such purpose, but we do perceive 
that he has such a success. 

Another species of prosperity has been ascribed to him: he is so 
cosmopolitan, that he is anti-English ; he is so candid towards the 
neighbours whom others suspect, that he becomes the agent for 
France ; his pamphlet, scouted in England, is reprinted in France 
“cum auctoritate et privilegio,” and his language is adopted by the 
officially sanctioned journals. Consular powers have often been 
conferred upon the resident natives of one country to represent the 
government of a foreign country : why should not this be extended, 
in Mr. Cobden’s favour, to ambassadorial offices? It is evident from 
the French papers that Mr. Cobden is more useful to his Imperial 
master than M. Walewski. He has earned his favour; and while 
he cannot be less English than the present Ambassador in his 
sentiments, he has been endowed by nature with a thoroughly 
Saxon tongue. He thus indeed labours under one disadvantage, 
which might make him, quite unconsciously, mislead his Impe- 
tial master. M. Walewski himself could not be more foreign 
to the feeling of the English people than Mr. Cobden; and 
while his language must tend to flatter the Imperial hopes 
of entering into possession, on Cornhill or Constitution Hill, 
without resistance from the “ shopkeeping nation,” it might per- 
chance betray his Imperial friend into a tremendous ambush. It 
may be all very well to copy the language of Monsieur Cobden 
into the official journals of Paris, in order to make the French peo- 
ple believe what they ought about the English people ; but if Na- 
poleon III. is prudent, he will, for his own information and 
guidance, contrast the peculiar language held by his writer with 
that of the whole English ress, in those “leading articles” which, 
ad exemplar Imperatoris, Mr. Cobden would expunge. 


MANCHESTER AND DISRAELI GRAND JUNCTION. 
TueE positions of Derby and Disraeli are reversed: “last half,” it 
was Derby that was tacit, Disraeli quick of tongue; this half ses- 
sion, it is Derby who rushes into words, and is contemptuously 
“ allowed to run on,” while Disraeli ponders his eloquence for three 
whole days together—gives notice on Friday, and gives tongue 
on Monday! Mr. Disraeli is to take up his position on Monday, in 
the shape of putting a question to Sir Charles Wood, about his 
Anti-Gallican ardour of language at Halifax: the questioner 
| “thinks it necessary to have an answer to that question before we 
| come to a vote relating to our arms.” A most portentous remark! 
| Are we to understand, that upon the tone of the language em- 

ployed by the Minister for India will depend the consideration 
whether we are to have an adequate defensive force in England ? 
| _ The rule with regard to questions about language spoken by a 
| Member out of doors in his private capacity, is that he shall only 
be called to account when what he has said personally affects the 
questioner. At first, a Parliamentary martinet will feel indignant 
at a breach of this rule by Mr. Disraeli: but so able a successor 
| to Mr. Charles Wynn cannot be so far wrong; wherefore we must 
infer that Mr. Disraeli is personally interested. Of course: does 
not Sir Charles Wood’s keen language about “gagged press” and 
Napoleonic promises touch the “affectionate correspondent” of 
Lord Malmesbury, Mr. Disraeli’s colleague ? 

Here then is the key to Mr. Disraeli’s position of Monday next 
| he is going to badger Ministers in the sense of the new “ Peace’ 
' principle—in the sense of “ ’Empire c’est la paix,” and of English 
| trust in the 2d of December. The next thing to expect is that 
Mr. Disraeli should join Cobden and the Peace Society ? 

Mr. Disraeli is illustrious for the chivalry with which he joins 
| losing causes and losing men. Peace and Manchester after Pro- 
| tection and Bucks, Cobden and Louis Napoleon after Derby, would 
| be a natural climax of sinking. Probably Mr. Disraeli is about to 
/form a Cabinet in the interest of Napoleon the Third, with 
| Malmesbury as Foreign Minister, Mr. Cobden as Secretary at 
| War, and “unrestricted competition” for the British crown and 
| empire as the principle. It might be called the Unprotectionist 
| Ministry. 


PIRACY AND MUTINY IN AUSTRALIAN WATERS. 
A story told in a letter from Geelong is more unpleasant than 
surprising. The Georgiana sailed from Greenock on the 12th 
| July, with 300 Government emigrants from the Isle of Skye. The 
| crew and officers behaved well on the voyage; but in the middle of 
| Sunday the 17th October, the ship being then in Geelong harbour, 
| eighteen of the crew, headed by the cook and boatswain, presented 
| themselves on the quarter-deck and demanded a boat to go to “ the 
| Diggings.” On an attempt at ase. them, the commander of the 
ship, Mr. R. Murray, was overpowered, stabbed, and lashed. 

here are some ugly features in this story besides the conduct of 
the crew. The emigrants afforded no assistance to the commander ; 
| and when he applied to the harbourmaster for protection, he was 
| told that the police of the place was insufficient even for the pro- 
| tection of the town. The Georgiana was not alone in thus illus- 
| trating the powerlessness of authority; every ship had been de- 
| serted by its officers and crew. 

This is not the first instance of violence occasioned by the cor- 
| rupt stimulus of the gold: a piratical assault was made upon @ 
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ship at Geelong some time since: nor is it likely that this will 
be the last in the series of criminal violences. It would not be 
well to publish expectations which may serve as hints, but ex- 
perience people are anticipating disasters yet more marked. The 
seizure of Mr. Murray seems to have acted as a hint with the 
Melbourne authorities, and they did establish a “ water police ”; so 
that, practically, they confessed they might have done more than 
they had done. They have not yet done enough. The water po- 
lice cannot be —— desertion ; and we much doubt whether 
any force of the kind can be organized sufficiently strong to keep 
down a population continually growing in numbers and in its 
sense of irresponsibility. 

At the first blush, a thought occurs that this gigantic emigra- 
tion, which is inducing such disorders, is in itself the cause of evil, 
and ought to be suspended until the population can be reduced to 
greater order : but, of course, such an idea cannot be sustained. 
The welfare of Australian industry depends not only upon the 


number of hands but upon the continued supply of new hands, to | 


replace those who are as continually drafted from the staple branches 
of industry. The mere anticipation that the supply might be cut 
off would lead to the most disastrous suspensions of industry and 
enterprise: the emigration must not only continue, but it must 
be maintained with all possible steadiness and activity. 

At the same time, on every account the Imperial Government is 
bound to see that order be enforced. The colonists themselves 
insist upon that civil right of every community. The gold- 
diggers, amongst whom the value for strict law might be expected 
to exist in its weakest form, have publicly met and in the most 
emphatic language demanded a performance of this duty on the part 
of Government. The neglect of it not only exasperates the colo- 
nists with the infliction of robbery, murder, rape, and other 
erimes, unchecked, but, by bringing the Government into con- 
tempt, it adds the worst temper to the democratic spirit which is 
gaining ground generally throughout the whole community. If 
our Government intends to retain the most valuable colonies that 
we possess, it must make itself respected and valued. To this end, 
two processes are necessary. In the first place, to purge itself of 
contempt, it must assert its power; it must be strong enough for 
its own decrees. It should have soldiers on land to maintain at 
the chief post authority unchallenged ; afloat it should have a suf- 
ficient naval force to back the water police, and to keep order in 
the floating population. 


These precautions alone, indeed, will not suffice; because it is 


necessary that the Government should not simply coerce the un- 
ruly but that it should also conciliate and foster the allegiance of 


the orderly. It can only do so bya sincere treatment and thorough | 
To remove sources of disagree- | 
ments, it must simplify the relations with the colonies, surrender- | 


codperation with the colonists. 


ing to the colonists themselyes ample powers for dealing with their 


own local interests; and it must invite them to help it in main- | 
the executive authority. We believe that the colonists | 


tainip 
are only too anxious to forward that yee and they would 


to a man respond to any appeal which should call upon them to | 


organize themselves for the defence of order. Supported by a suf- 
ficient strength and by the public opinion of the colonists, the Go- 
yernment would no longer tind its attempt to enforce law provo- 
cative of ridicule and mutiny; it would no longer be threatened 
with colonial separation as the penalty for executive impotence. 





A NEW AMERICAN SLAVERY QUESTION. 
Ir we were to seck a proof that the state of information and 
—— in this country has made a decided advance on the subject 
of slavery in the United States, we should find it in the Times of 
Thursday. That journal rapidly surveyed the whole question; 


and with a trifling exception or two, the paper is a very correct | 


and fair view. The nature of the “compromise,” which passed 
the Fugitive Slave Act, not on its own merits, but as one in a 
a bundle of measures generally of a beneficial tendency, is recog- 
nized; the pretence that the slaveholding interest has been gain- 
ing ground over the free portion of the Union is quietly laid aside ; 
and the other fallacies in which the Abolitionists trade so largely 
are expressly or tacitly brushed away. This is an immense ad- 
vance, and we hail it as conducive to the cause of Negro freedom ; 
for after all, when respectfully uttered, public opinion in this coun- 
try has a considerable influence with the Americans. Having 
shared in their error by anticipation, so we may aid them in the 
path to that atonement in which also we have led the way. 

The object of the compromise in which the Fugitive Slave Act 
was included is well known. It was, without invasion of existing 
rights, to set boundaries between the Slaveholding and the Free ; 
and the subsequent growth of the Union has tended greatly in fa- 
vour of the Free States. Still difficulties arise, partly aggravated 
by causes not foreseen. The Lemmon slaves were introduced 
by their owner into New York, and claimed ipso facto to be free, 
under a State law intended to prevent the importation of Ne- 
groes. During the trial, there has appeared in New York one Levi, 
a slave who had escaped from a cruel master, and had been kept in 
concealment by friends of the Negro. In the Lemmon slaves he 
recognized friends and relatives. Indeed, he belonged to a knot 
of fugitives, some of whom are settled in Canada, and whose 
stories are very affecting and very damaging to “the South.” 


The operation of the Fugitive Slave Act is to drag many of these 
slaves to light; and to extort from the authorities in Free States, 
which own very imperfect if any sympathies with slavery, an 
active a in slavye-hunting. These undeniable evils are 


| daily multiplying the chances of escape and the incidents of pur- 
suit, with all the consequent heartburnings. It is not at all pro- 
bable that these consequences of the act were foreseen at the time 
of its passing. Least of all was it foreseen that the act would 
have an incessant and most dangerous tendency to bring State 
into collision with State. Is not a Federal statute which has so 
hazardous an effect a fit subject for revision ? 

There is another view of the whole subject. The American law 
is attended by great practical inconvenience in the relations with 
an important ally, Great Britain. Let us state the case in the con- 
crete om The West Indies derive a considerable part of their 
“ lumber” from Canada; vessels conveying lumber are often man- 
ned by Blacks; it happens sometimes that stress of weather drives 
them into the ports of South Carolina. Now, by the law of that 
State, no Black can be introduced; but if he enter accidentally, as 
in a ship seeking refuge or trade, he must be put in gaol during 
the stay of the vessel. Thus it happens that British subjects, 
charged with no crime, have been seized and put into gaol ; express 
treaty stipulations, securing “liberty of commerce” to British 
| subjects, notwithstanding. England claims an observance of the 

treaty on the grounds of international law; but a reply is given 
in the official correspondence between Mr. Mathews, the British 
Consul in the Carolinas, and the Governor, which appears to us to 
quash any such claim. 
| In 1835, the brig Enterprise sailed from the District of Columbia for one 
| of the ports of this State, (Charleston,) with slaves on board. She was on a 
lawful voyage, with regular papers, but was, unbappily, forced by stress of 
weather into Port Hamilton, Bermuda Island; where the Negroes on board 
| were forcibly seized and detained by the local authorities. The owners of 
| the Negroes, after applying in vain to the local authorities for their sur- 
render, made application to the Federal Government for redress ; but, after 
| a long negotiation, the British Government refused to make any compensa- 
| tion, on the ground that their local law, emancipating slaves, justified the 
| seizure of the property of our fellow citizens. Even as late as 1842, when 
the case of the Creole (a vessel carried into the port of Nassau by Negroes, 
| who had committed mutiny and murder) was the subject of corre- 
| spondence between our Secretary of State aud the British Minister, Lord 
| Ashburton declined to make a distinct recognition of the cule which had 
| been unanimously agreed to in the Senate of the United States, that the flag 
| should protect a vessel driven by stress of weather into a friendly pore 
| against the interference of the local authorities with the relations of the 
persons on board,” 
| England has no locus standi after such a reply. But although 
_ it does not become us to urge our demands very peremptorily, our 
| being silenced does not dispose of the difficulties inherent in the 
case. British subjects will continue to claim protection from the 
British Government; and their imprisonment in a free country 
will continue to be a scandal. The very fact that Canada is a re- 
fuge for the slave is a reeiprocal inconvenience to both powers—a 
source of heartburning. As State is set against State within the 
Union, so State is set against State across the frontier. 

About to enter into new commercial relations with the United 
States, it has been said, fairly enough on ordinary grounds, that 
we might take the opportunity of stipulating for a relaxation of a 
| Carolinian rule which impedes commercial freedom: but we could 
neither extort such a concession, nor if we could would it com- 
pensate the fact, that our use of the opportunity to introduce 
Blacks into Carolina would only multiply the occasions for bad 

feeling. We can enforce nothing upon a great and free country 
| like America, save by moral opinion acting upon her own free con- 
viction. Our American readers will not suspect the Spectator of 
pandering to Abolitionist agitations. It is not for us to advise, 
or to point out the proper course. But it ve be permitted us 
respectfully to submit the consideration, whether certain provi- 
sions to enforce the laws of slavery, in respect of persons not be- 
| longing to the State in which such laws are to be executed, do not 
—_= in the working, to be productive of inconveniences and 
| dangers not foreseen by their authors, and not compensated by 











sufficient advantages ? 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM PRIVILEGE. 

| Iv is very proper that the British Museum should be supplied 
with a copy of every book published; we are not quite so certain 
that it is proper to charge the furnishing of that national institu- 
tion upon one particular trade, like that of publishers. We do 
not understand upon what principle of political economy one trade 
in particular is to be taxed for an institution not only valuable to 
the public at large but in some degree entering into competition 
with that trade. The publishers are taxed to maintain a free 
library, and the method of levying the tax appears to be the most 
unpleasant and injurious possible. An accident, a forgetfulness, 
or a mistake in judgment, once occurring in a business of immense 
scale, may subject the man that makes it to the derogatory neces- 
sity of appearing before a Police Court. Mr. Bohn, who gives 
away four hundred copies of his books per month, is found a “ de- 
fauiter” in respect of thirteen books published during the course 
of the last ten years; and when the case comes for adjudication 
before a Police Magistrate, it appears that there was only one book 
in respect of which he was absolutely wrong. 

The British Museum, however, not only levies its tax in an offen- 
sive manner, but obliges the taxed persons to collect it themselves ; 
a very faulty distribution of labour, and one which might easily be 
corrected. if a registration of all published works were made 
peremptory within a certain time after publication, the register it- 
self would be a sufficient index to the Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, and then the messenger of the Museum might call witha 
printed form demanding the works notified in the register. The 
whole affair would thus be reduced to a matter of routine, as such 
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by every increase to the facilities of transit, which is 





affairs ought to be. 
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BOOKS. 


MAJOR STRICKLAND’S CANADA WEST." 
THESE reminiscences of a settler’s life and experience in Upper | 
Canada, by the brother of Agnes Strickland, is a book of consider- 
able interest. The reader accompanies a youth of good education, | 
active habits, and a taste for adventure that might have marred | 
his success in an old society moving for the most part along well- 
formed ruts, to a new country whose se com 98 labours bring 
down the strongest, and whose very sports furnish a field to safely 
run off the wildest excitement. In 1825, Major Strickland, then in 
his teens, accepted the invitation of a friend to accompany him to 
Canada. Thither he went, and there he has since resided ; having 
in the twenty-seven years which have elapsed gone through the 
usual difficulties of the first settler in a new district, witnessed the 
wonderful changes that such a period makes in an advancing co- 
lony, and experienced the usual pains and pleasures of human life. 
He married very early ; lost his wife in childbirth ; but soon mar- 
ried again,—for an uncleared district in Upper Canada is not the 
place for asingleman. He was for some time in the service of the 
Canada Company, — thereto by Galt ; and he made many | 
explorations through the primeval wilderness, and witnessed the 
rapid changes in the face of nature, brought about by settlers in 
a body. Thrice he cleared a farm, and twice he sold his clearing ; 
he made a march to put down rebellion, but it was put down 
before his corps foot’ | arrive. In the course of his experience, 
Major Strickland has assisted at “bees,” and all the other labours 
of a colonist “jointly or severally ”; he has joined in the sports 
of the country, discharged the duties of oflicer of Militia in its 
various grades, and acted as Commissioner of Court of Requests 
and Magistrate. Traits of all these modes of life, together with ad- 
vice to intending emigrants, and general remarks on the country 
of his adoption, constitute the contents of his work. 

Reality, freshness, information, and that Robinson Crusoe cha- 
racter which arises from seeing the wilderness roughly reclaimed, 
give attraction to the book. Major Strickland has not the literary 
ability of some members of his gifted family, but he writes plainly 
and unaffectedly, though now and then finely; but his matter 
supports the interest of the reader. At the same time, parts of the 
book have lost the gloss of general novelty, from the number of | 
persons who have published their experiences of Canada, both 
as colonists and sportsmen. Zwenty-seven Years in Canada West, 
however, stands alone in the comparison of the present with the 
past, and the continuous picture it offers of an individual settler’s 
varied career. In this last sense it is an autobiography of everyday 
life without the commonplace. 

Niagara has often been described, though never to realize the stu- 
pendous character of the fall. The upper current has not received 
so much attention, and our author animates his picture by a stir- 
ring incident. 

“* Many accidents have occurred by canoes and boats having been carried 
past the mouth of the river Welland, or Chippewa Creek, as it is more com- 
monly called. ‘This river empties its waters into the Niagara river at the 
village of Chippewa, about one mile and a half above the Great Horseshoe 
Fall. A few hundred yards below the entrance to the Chippewa Creek, the 
waters of the Niagara river attain a fearful velocity, which continually in- 
creases as it approaches the dreadful gulf. At first it runs smoothly but 
swiftly, till, gathering strength and meeting rocks and inequalities in the 
bottom, it breaks into cascades and foaming waves, leaping and contending 
together in wild and indescribable confusion. The descent between the first 
ruffle caused by the rapids and the Great Fall is upwards of seventy feet. 
From the upper point of Goat Island nothing can be grander than the scene ; 
for from thence the spectator beholds the whole mass of the descending 
waters, rushing downwards in full career against the rocky island upon 
which he is stationed, with seeming force enough to drive islands and rocks 
into the boiling gulf below. Small is the chance of escape for the crew of 
any bark unfortunate enough to pass the friendly harbour of the Welland, 
few ever escaping the certain death awaiting them at the termination of 
their awful voyage. It was near this spot that an incident of most exciting 
and overpowering interest took place last year. 

* Just below the harbour of the Welland a small boat was lying moored 
in apparent security, when two little boys, animated by the adventurous 
spirit not uncommon in creatures of their age and sex, unmoored the skiff, 
and, getting into her, launched away, awake only to the enjoyment of their 
voyage and utterly unconscious of their peril. An instant previously these 
infants had been seen by their mother sporting on the shore ; she looked for 
them again, but they were gone—were hurrying to the rapids. Her cry 
thrilled every ear, but her wild impulse was checked; stronger arms than 
hers retained her firmly, and stopped the despairing effort of maternal love 
which prompted her to save her children or perish with them, Her screams 
vibrated many a manly heart; but the endeavour seemed too utterly hope- 
less even for pity to attempt or courage to achieve. One young gallant 
breast was more compassionate, or more brave: he believed that the innocent 
unconscious children could be rescued. His humanity nerved his will, but 
he knew that unless he could find minds noble and generous as his own the 
effort he meditated must be made in vain. He asked for companions in his 
daring voyage, and he found them in two youths, like himself scarcely out 
of childhood, who ran with him to the shore, and, unmooring another boat, 
embarked together on the wild waters, and rowed with desperate strength to 
overtake the children before they reached the rapids. God, who had inspired 
the noble impulse, was with the generous three ; they gained the other boat, 
and as it cel forward to destruction, caught the infants and left the skiff 
to its fate. But though their first object was attained, they had yet to ac- 
— what no mortal hand had then achieved; they had to turn the bow 
of the boat in an oblique direction, and ascend the mighty current, which | 
they must effect, or lose their own lives as well as those of the children | 
whom they had just rescued from destruction. We may imagine the cool 
energetic courage of Burnham and his gallant mates, and how their efforts 
were watched by numerous spectators from the shore, and by her eyes who 
had seen with wild maternal hopes and fears her children taken into the 
boat, and how, while all despaired, the heart of a mother hoped and prayed, 

* Twenty-seven Years in Canada West ; or the Experience of an Early Settler. By | 
i C.M. Edited by Agnes Strickland. In two volumes, Published | 
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and believed that God would yet save the frail ark which contained her trea. 
sures and their generous preservers. He did hear them. He nerved the 
arms of the young rowers, and well and skilfully they stemmed the current 
and made the shore, bringing back the infant fugitives to the sacred sancty. 
ary of a mother’s arms.” 

This account of a “ bee,” or gathering of neighbours to assist jp 
any work that a settler and the hired labour at his command ¢ap. 
not quickly accomplish, is from Major Strickland’s first year, 

“Soon after my arrival at Darlington, one of my neighbours residing on 
the lake-shore invited me to a mowing and cradling ‘bee.’ As I had never 
seen anything of the kind, I accepted the invitation. On my arrival at the 
farm on the appointed day, I found assembled about forty men and boys, 
A man with a pail of spring-water, with a wooden cup floating on the sur. 
face, in one hand, and a bottle of whiskey and glass in the other, now 
proached the swarm, every one helping himself as he pleased. This man ig 
the most important personage at the ‘bee,’ and is known by the appellation 
of the ‘grog-bos.’ On this occasion his office was anything but a sinecure, 
The heat of the weather, I suppose, had made our party very thirsty, 
There were thirty-five bees cutting hay, among whom | gate a rather awk. 
ward volunteer, and ten cradlers employed in cutting rye. 

“* At eleven o'clock, cakes and pailfuls of tea were served round. At one, 
we were summoned by the sound of a tin bugle to dinner, which we found 
laid out in the barn. Some long pine-boards resting on tressels served for a 
table, which almost groaned with the good things of this earth, in the shape 
of roast lamb and green peas, roast sucking-pig, shoulder of mutton, apple. 
sauce, and pies, puddings, and preserves in abundance, with plenty of beer 
and Canadian whisky. Our bees proved so industrious, that before six 
o’clock all Mr. Burke’s hay and rye were finished cutting. Supper was then 
served on the same scale of profusion, with the addition of tea. After sup- 
per a variety of games and gymnastics were introduced, various trials of 
strength, wrestling, running, jumping, putting the stone, throwing the ham- 
mer, &c. 

‘** About nine o’clock our party broke up, and returned to their respective 
homes, well pleased with their day’s entertainment, leaving their host per- 
fectly satisfied with their voluntary labour. One word about bees and their 
attendant frolic. I confess I do not like the system. I acknowledge that 
in raising a log-house or barn it is absolutely necessary, especially in the 
bush ; but the general practice is bad. Some people can do nothing without 
a bee ; and as the work has to be returned in the same manner, it causes a 
continual round of dissipation, if not of something worse. I have known 
several cases of manslaughter arising out of quarrels produced by intoxica- 
tion at these everyday gatherings. As population increases and labour be- 
comes cheaper, of course there will be less occasion for them.” 

In point of reason nothing can be said against this argument; 
and hay or any other harvest is a work that generally can be ma- 
naged with the common labour of a farm, if not so securely against 
change of weather. But if reason took a man to the back-woods, 
it is doubtful if reason would keep him there. These “ bees” are 
necessary to supply a stimulant to life, which in an older country is 
furnished by various amusements; and after all, the meeting and 
the friendly contest in work and afterwards in sport is the true 
training for men. It is this, and their daily work, with their hard- 


| ships in the pursuit of pleasure, which formed the militia, badly 


drilled for the parade-ground, and ludicrous in their garb, but 
which acting amid the woods and other difficulties of their “own 
countree” established the independence of the United States. 

Among the common everyday struggles in a new settlement, 
that of the simplest locomotion is considerable, on account of the 
roads. The subject frequently turns up, not as matter of com- 
plaint but matter of record. This domestic incident will illustrate 
the seapar | of travelling in Canada, and realize the state of roads 
in the middle ages. 

“When I left Guelph, I had arranged with my wife that as soon as I 
could get the new house ready I would send for her. I did not think that 
this could possibly be done before sleighing-time, as the newly-cut road was 
almost impassable for waggons. Judge, then, of my surprise, when on re- 
turning home from the storehouse one day, I noticed the door of my log- 
cabin open, and saw a lovely curly-headed child sitting in the doorway. 
could hardly believe my eyes—it was my own little Maria. My dear little 
boy had remained at Douro with my wife’s sister Eliza, of whom he was so 
fond that my wife did not like to separate such friends from each other. On 
my entrance I found my wife surrounded by a pile of luggage, laughing 
heartily at my astonishment. 

“She told me, she felt so lonely that she determined to brave all the dan- 
gers of the road in order to join me. Accordingly, she hired a settler who 
was the owner of a waggon and a yoke of oxen, which she loaded with the 
most useful articles we required, bedding and bed-clothes, &c., reserving 
room in the waggon for herself, the child, and nurse-maid. 

“During the whole of the first day’s journey and part of the next, all 
went on smoothly enough, their route lying through settlements; but as 
soon as they entered the newly-cut road their difficulties commenced, and 
before they had traversed five miles the waggon was twice upset. ‘This so 
alarmed my poor wife, on account of the baby, that she durst not ride an- 
other step of the way, although the travellers had still upwards of sixty 
miles to go. Moreover, she was obliged to earry the child the entire dis- 
tance; for the teamster had enough to do to look after and guide his cattle, 
and the servant-girl was too young and too tired to render much assistance. 

‘Fifteen miles a day was the outside distance they could persuade the 
oxen to travel; consequently, they were compelled to camp out two nights 
out of the six in which they were on the road. Luckily, the weather was 
dry and warm. At night the musquitoes were dreadfully annoying, as my 
poor little Maria’s neck and arms too plainly showed. 

“During the afternoon of the second day, when within six miles of 
Trifogle’s tavern, their intended resting-place for the night, they were 
overtaken by a man who was going in the same direction, who very politely 
—as my wife thought—offered to carry her baby part of the way. She was, 
of course, very glad to avail herself of his kind offer; nor did she perceive, 
till after he had got possession of the bairn, that he was intoxicated. She 
immediately demanded back her little treasure; but no inducement could 
persuade him to relinquish it, and he set off with the infant as fast 
as he could. In vain the poor mother besought him to stop—in vain she 
sobbed and cried. On he went, followed by my Mary, who found great diffi- 
culty in keeping up with him, which she did at first; till, at length, ex- 
hausted by the unusual fatigue, maternal anxiety, and the roughness of the 
road, she lost sight of him when about a mile from the tavern. He had 
walked off with his little burden. 

“She was now dreadfully alarmed, for night was fast onting on, and she 

’ ortunately, @ 
light through the trees extricated her from this dilemma: her only uneasi- 


| mess was now for her child. She was soon, however, relieved from this un- 
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tainty; for, on entering the house, there sat the man with the baby on 
his knee. The child appeared to be on very friendly terms with him, and 
had, no doubt, enjoyed herself amazingly while her bearer was running away 


: or. : , : 
with be at once restored the child to her mother’s arms; observing, ‘ that he 


hoped she would give him the price of a quart of whisky for his trouble, for 
the child was main heavy, God bless her! + 

“My wife, of course, did not dispute the payment. 

The practical hints in these volumes will be found useful to in- 
tending emigrants of a respectable class. The subject is not in- 
deed new, but it is newly treated; the adviser superadding expe- 
rience to liberal education,—qualities which do not always meet 
together in Colonial writers. 


VILLETTE, BY CURRER BELL.* 
Vittette is Brussels, and Currer Bell might have called her new 
novel “ Passages from the Life of a Teacher in a Girls’ School at 
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in propositions. But truth is another feature, and she will not 
sacrifice truth to faith. When her experience is blank misery, she 
does not deny it, or slur it over, or belie it by shamming that she 
is happy. While her eyes turn upward with the agony that can 
find no resting-place on earth, she indulges no Pagan or Atheistical 
despair—she does not arraign God as cruel or unmindful of his 
creatures—she still believes that the discipline of life is merciful ; 
but she does not pretend to solve God’s providence—she rather 
with a stern sincerity cries aloud that her soul is crushed, and 
drinks the bitter cup with the full resolve not to sweeten the bitter- 
ness by delusion or fancy. She seems to think that the destiny of 
some human beings is to drink deep of this cup, and that no eva- 
sions, no attempts to make it out less bitter than it is, will turn 
aside the hand of the avenging angel, or cause that cup to be 
taken away one moment the sooner. We doubt the worldly phi- 





Brussels, written by herself.” Of plot, strictly taken as a series 
of coherent events all leading to a common result, there is none; 
no more, at least, than there would be in two years of any per- 
son’s life who had occupations and acquaintances, and told us | 
about them. Of interesting scenes, and of well-drawn characters, | 
there is, on the other hand, abundance; and these, though they | 
fail to stimulate the curiosity of the reader like a well-constructed 
plot, sustain the attention, and keep up a pleasant emotion, from 
the first page to the last. 

All the emotions excited by art are pleasant, even though their 
subject-matter be in itself painful; otherwise we should have hesi- 
tated in applying the term to the emotions caused by this book. 
For while the characters are various, happily conceived, and some 
of them painted with a truth of detail rarely surpassed, the centre 
figure—the girl who is supposed to write the book—is one who 
excites sympathies bitter-sweet, and in which there is little that 
is cheerful or consoling. Like Jane Eyre in her intense relish 
for affection, in her true-heartedness, in her great devotion to the 
small duties of her daily life, there is nothing about her of the 
real inward strength that made Jane’s duties something of a 
compensation for the affection denied her. If it were not 
too harsh a word to be used of so good a girl as Miss 
Lucy Snowe, one might almost say that she took a savage 
delight in refusing to be comforted, in a position indeed of isolation 
and hardship, but one still that a large experience of mankind and 
the miseries incident to the lot of humanity would hardly pro- | 
nounce to be by comparison either a miserable or a degraded lot. | 
But this book, far more than Jane Eyre, sounds like a bitter com- 
plaint against the destiny of those women whom circumstances re- 
duce to a necessity of working for their living by teaching, and 
who are debarred from the exercise of those affections which 
are indeed the crown of a woman’s happiness, but which it 
is unwise and untrue to make indispensable to a calm enjoyment 
of life and to an honourable and useful employment of it. Nor | 
do we think that the morbid sensibility attributed to Lucy Snowe 
is quite consistent with the strength of will, the daring resolution, 
the quiet power, the discretion and good sense, that are blended 
with it in Currer Bell’s conception. Still less, perhaps, is such a 

quality, involving as it does a constant tormenting self-regard, to 
be found in common with clear insight into the characters and mo- 
tives of others, and with the habit of minute observation, which, 
resulting in admirable and clear delineation, makes i Snowe’s 
autobiography so pleasant a book in all — except the spasms 
of heart-agony she is too fond of showing herself in—we will not 
yenture to hint of showing herself off in, for there isa terrible feel- 
ing of reality about them, which seems to say that they are but 
fictitious in form, the transcripts of a morbid but no less real per- | 
sonal experience. 

But for this one fault in the central character—and even this | 
may be true to nature, though to that exceptional nature which 
would prevent many persons from recognizing its truth—we have 
nothing but praise to bestow upon the characterization of this book. | 
Our great satirist has said that the only character in his Vanity | 
Fair that was taken direct from life was the one that persons ge- | 
nerally fixed on as the most unnatural; and so it may be in this | 
case. But there can be no question as to the other characters : 
Mrs. Bretton and her son Dr. John, Madame Beck the mistress of 
the pensionnat at Brussels, M. Paul Emmanuel professor of belles 
lettres, M. Home de Bassompierre and his charming little daughter, 
worthless pretty Ginevra I'anshawe,—we shall henceforth know 
them as if we had lived among them; and, bad or good, they are 
people worth knowing, for the skill of the painter if not for their 
own qualities. But the curious thing is, that the morbid feeling 
80 predominant in the writer—the hunger of the heart which can- 
not obtain its daily bread, and will not make-believe that a stone is 

d—does not in the least reflect itself upon these characters. 

They are as distinctly drawn, as finely appreciated, as if the soul 
of the writer were in perfect harmony with itself and with the 
world, and saw men and things with the correct glance of science, 
only warmed and made more piercing by a genial sympathy. It 
may therefore be conjectured, that the mind of Miss Lucy Snowe 
in writing the book had changed from the mood in which she 
passed through the scenes described in it ; that a great calm had 
settled down upon the heart once so torn by storms; that a deep 
satisfaction, based upon experience and faith, had succeeded to the 
ging and distress of those earlier days. 

Faith is indeed a very prominent feature in Miss Snowe’s mind; 
more a religious than a theological faith; more a trust, a senti- 
ment, and a hope, than a clearly-defined belief that could be stated 
_* Villette. By Currer Bell, Author of “Jane Eyre.” In three volumes, Pub- 
lished by Smith, Elder, and Co. 









| sense Christian. 


| another child. 


losophy of this view, as much as we are sure that it is not in any high 
It may, however, be a genuine effusion from an 
overstrained endurance—a sort of introverted Stoicism, which 
gives to the sufferer the strength of non-resistance and knowing 
the worst. 

The characters that will most charm the readers of this book 
| must be those of Miss de Bassompierre and M. Paul Emmanuel; 
| though the former is nearly as “wr as mortals ever can be; and 
; the latter one of the oddest but most real mixtures of the good and 
disagreeable, of the generous and the little, that a hunter after 
human oddities could wish for his cabinet of curiosities. The re- 
lation between this M. Paul and Lucy Snowe will recall both 
Rochester and Jane Eyre and Louis and Shirley; though the dif- 
ferences are striking, and the characters themselves have little re- 
semblance. But all three positions have those elements in com- 
mon which show them to be familiar to the writer, and favourable, 
in her opinion, for drawing out the characteristic points of her 
heroes and heroines. In all probability, they are three transcripts, 
varied by imagination, of the same observed facts. 

The scene we are going to quote occurs in the early part of the 
first volume, in a kind of introduction between which and the rest 
of the book an interval of eight years elapses. Miss de Bassom- 
— (Paulina Mary Home, or Polly, she is generally called) is a 

ittle child of six years old, and has been sent to Mrs. Bretton’s 
during her widowed father’s absence on the Continent, and has 
during her stay formed a child’s passion for Graham Bretton, then 
a boy of sixteen. Her father has sent for her, and the time is the 
eve of her departure. 

“The weight and importance of these tidings kept her perfectly serious 
the whole day. In the evening, at the moment Graham’s entrance was hea’ 
below, I found her at my side. She began to arrange a locket-riband about 
my neck, she displaced and replaced the comb in my hair: while thus busied, 
Graham entered. 

“*Tell him by-and-by,’ she whispered ; ‘tell him I am going.’ 

“In the course of tea-time I made the desired communication. Graham, 
it chanced, was at that time greatly preoccupied about some school-prize, for 
which he was competing. The news had to be told twice before it took 
proper hold of his attention; and even then he dwelt on it but momently. 

** Polly going? What a pity! Dear little Mousie, I shall be sorry to 
lose her: she must come to us again, mamma.’ 

* And, hastily swallowing his tea, he took a candle and a small table to 
himself and his books, and was soon buried in study. 

** Little Mousie’ crept to his side, and lay down on the carpet at his feet, 
her face to the floor: mute and motionless, she kept that post and position 
till bed-time. Once I saw Graham—wholly unconscious of her proximity— 
push her with his restless foot. She receded an inch or two. A minute 
after, one little hand stole out from beneath her face, to which it had been 
pressed, and softly caressed the heedless foot. When summoned by her nurse, 
= ag and departed very obediently, having bid us all a subdued good- 
night. 

7 will not say that I dreaded going to bed, an hour later ; yet I certainl 
went with an unquiet anticipation that I should find that child in no peacefi 





| sleep. The forewarning of my instinct was but fulfilled, when I discovered 


her, all cold and vigilant, perched like a white bird on the outside of the 
od. Isearcely knew how to accost her; she was not to be managed like 
She, however, accosted me. AsI closed the door, and put 
the light on the dressing-table, she turned to me with these words : 

“*T cannot—cannot sleep; and in this way I cannot—cannot live!’ 

*T asked what ailed her. 

‘** Dedful miz-er-y !’ said she, with her piteous lisp. 

***Shall I eall Mrs. Bretton ?’ 

‘“«« That is downright silly,’ was her impatient reply: and indeed, I well 
knew that if she had heard Mrs. Bretton’s foot approach, she would have nestled 
quiet as a mouse under the bedclothes. While lavishing her eccentricities 
regardlessly before me—for whom she professed scarcely the semblance of 
affection—she never showed my cooler one glimpse of her inner self: 
for her, she was nothing but a docile, somewhat quaint little maiden. I ex- 
amined her: her cheek was erimson ; her dilated eye was both troubled and 
glowing, and painfully restless: in this state it was obvious she must not be 
left till morning. I guessed how the case stood. 

““*Would you like to bid Graham good-night again?’ I asked. ‘ He is 
not gone to his room yet.’ 

‘She at once stretched out her little arms to be lifted. Folding a shawl 
round her, I carried her back to the drawingroom. Graham was just coming 
out. 

‘She cannot sleep without seeing and speaking to you once more,’ I said, 
‘She does not like the thought of leaving you.’ 

“*T’ve spoilt her,’ said he, taking her from me with good-humour, and 
kissing her little hot face and burning lips. ‘Polly, you care forme more 
than for papa, now F 

***T do care for you, but you care nothing for me,’ was her whisper. 

“She was assured to the contrary, again kissed, restored to me, and I care 
ried her away; but, alas! not soothed. 

“When I thought she could listen to me, I said—‘ Paulina, you should 
not grieve that Graham does not care for you so much as you care for him, 
It must be so,’ 

“ Her lifted and questioning eyes asked why ? 

“* Because he is a boy, and you are a girl; he is sixteen, and you are only 
six; his nature is strong and gay, and yours is otherwise.’ 

“ «But I love him so much ; he showd love me a little.’ 

** *He does. He is fond of you. You are his favourite.’ 





* ¢ Am I Graham's favourite ?” 
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«¢ ¢ Yes, more than any little child I know.’ 

*¢ The assurance soothed her ; she smiled in her anguish. . 

 ¢But,’ I continned, ‘don’t fret, and don’t expect too much of him, or 
else he will feel you to be troublesome, and then it is all over.’ 

“ ¢All over!’ she echoed softly, ‘then I'll be good. I'll try to be good, 
Lucy Snowe.’ 

**T put her to bed. 

‘¢ « Will he forgive me this one time?’ she asked, as I undressed myself. 
I assured her that he would; that as yet he was by no means alienated ; 
that she had only to be careful for the future. 

“¢There is no future,’ said she: ‘I am going. 
him again, after I leave England ?” 

“‘] returned an encouraging response. The candle being extinguished, a 
still half-hour elapsed. I thought her asleep, when the little white oes 
once more lifted itself in the crib, and the small voice asked—‘ Do you like 
Graham, Miss Snowe ?’ 

“ ¢Like him! Yes, a little.’ 

** ¢Qnly a little! Do you like him as I do?” 

“ ¢T think not. No. Not as you do,’ 

* ¢Do you like him much ? 

* *T told you I liked him a little. 
very much : he is full of faults.’ 

“ 6Ts he?” 


Shall I ever—ever—see 


Where is the use of caring for him so 


« ¢ All boys are.’ 

“ ¢More than girls ?” 

“ Very likely. Wise people say it is folly to think gee! perfect ; 
and as to likes and dislikes, we should be friendly to all, and worship 
none.’ 

6 6 Are you a wise person >” 

s¢¢T mean to try to be so. Go to sleep.’ 

 *T cannot go to sleep. Have you no pain just here’ (laying her elfish 
hand on her elfish breast) ‘when you think you shall have to leave Gra- 
ham ; for your home is not here >’ 

“ ‘Surely, Polly,’ said I, ‘you should not feel so much pain when you 
are very soon going to rejoin your father. Have you forgotten him? Do 
you no longer wish to be his little companion?’ 

* Dead silence succeeded this question. 

“ ¢Child, lie down and sleep,’ I urged. 

4‘ ¢ My bed is cold,’ said she. ‘I can’t warm it.’ 

‘*T saw the little thing shiver. ‘Come to me,’ I said, wishing, yet scarcely 
hoping, that she would comply : for she was a most strange, capricious lit- 
tle creature, and especially whimsical with me. She came, however, in- 
stantly, like a small ghost gliding over the a. I took her in. She was 
chill ; I warmed her in my arms. She trembled nervously; I soothed her. 
Thus tranquillized and cherished, she at last slumbered. 

**A very unique child,’ thought I, as I viewed her sleeping countenance 
by the fitful moonlight, and ey and softly wiped her glittering eye- 
lids and her wet cheeks with my handkerchief. ‘How will she get through 
this world, or battle with this life? How will she bear the shocks and re- 

uulses, the humiliations and desolations, which books, and my own reason, 

ll me are prepared for all flesh.’ 

“She departed the next day ; trembling like a leaf when she took leave, 
but exercising self-command.” 

We would rather exhibit M. Paul in one of the many long scenes 
in which he is actor and speaker ; but the necessities of space com- 

1 us to have recourse to a description of him instead. 

“ Yet the reader is advised not to be in any hurry with his kindly conelu- 
sions, or to suppose, with an over-hasty charity, that from that day M. Paul 
became a changed character—easy to live with, and no longer apt to flash 
danger and discomfort round him. 

“No; he was naturally a little man of unreasonable moods. When over- 
wrought, which he often was, he became acutely irritable; and, besides, his 
veins were dark with a livid belladonna tincture, the essence of jealousy. I 
do not mean merely the tender jealousy of the heart, but that sterner, nar- 
rower sentiment, whose scat is in the head, 

“T used to think, as I sat looking at M. Paul, while he was knitting his 
brow or protruding his lip over some exercise of mine, which had not as 
many faults as he wished, (for he liked me to commit faults; a knot of 
blunders was sweet to him as a cluster of nuts,) that he had points of re- 
semblance to Napoleon Bonaparte. I think so still. 

“In a shameless disregard of magnanimity he resembled the great Em- 

ror. M. Paul would have quarrelled with twenty learned women—would 

ve unblushingly carried on a system of petty bickering and recrimination 
with a whole capital of coteries, never troubling himself about loss or lack of 
dignity. He would have exiled fifty Madame de Staéls, if they had annoyed, 
offended, outrivalled, or opposed him. 

**T well remember a hot episode of his with a certain Madame Panache— 
a lady temporarily employed by Madame Beck to give lessous in history. 
She was clever—that 1s, she knew a good deal; and, besides, Guomatily 
eee the art of making the most of what she knew; of words and con- 

dence she held unlimited command. Her personal appearance was far from 

destitute of advantages; I believe many people would have pronounced her 
‘a fine woman’: and yet there were points in her robust and ample attrac- 
tions, as well as in her bustling and demonstrative presence, which, it 
a) ed, the nice and capricious tastes of M. Paul could not away with. 
The sound of her voice, echoing through the carré, would put him into a 
strange taking ; her long, free step—almost stride—along the corridor, would 
often make him snatch up his papers and decamp on the instant. 

** With malicious intent he bethought himself, one day, to intrude on her 
class: as quick as lightning he gathered her method of instruction; it 
differed from a pet plan of his own. With little ceremony, and less 
courtesy, he pointed out what he termed her errors. Whether al expected 
submission and attention I know not; he met an acrid opposition, accompa- 
nied by a round reprimand for his certainly unjustifiable interference. 

Instead of withdrawing with dignity, as he might still have done, he 
threw down the gauntlet of defiance. Madame Panache, bellicose as a Pen- 
thesilea, picked it up in a minute. She snapped her fingers in the intermed- 
@ler’s face; she rushed upon him with a storm of words. M. Emanuel was 
eloquent, but Madame Panache was voluble. A system of fierce antagonism 

ensued. Instead of laughing in his sleeve at his fair foe with all her sore 
amour propre and loud self-assertion, M. Paul detested her with intense 
seriousness ; he honoured her with his earnest fury ; he pursued her vindic- 
tively and implacably ; refusing to rest peaceably in his bed, to derive due 
benefit from his meals, or even serenely to relish his cigar, till she was fairly 
rooted out of the establishment. The professor conquered, but I cannot say 
that the laurels of this victory shadowed gracefully his temples. Once I 
ventured to hint as much. To my great surprise, he allowed that I might 
be right, but averred, that when brought into contact with either men 
or women of the coarse, self-complacent quality, whereof Madame Panache 
was a specimen, he had no control over his own passions; an unspeakeable 
and active aversion impelled him to a war of extermination. 

“Three months afterwards, hearing that his vanquished foe had met with 
reverses, and was likely to be really distressed for want of employment, he 


earth till he found her a place. Upon her coming to make up former qi. 
ferences and thank him for his recent kindness, the old voice—a little loud 
the old manner—a little forward, so acted upon him, that in ten minutes 
he started up and bowed her, or rather himself, out of the room, in a trang. 
port of nervous irritation. 

“To pursue a somewhat audacious parallel : ina love of power, in an eager 
grasp after supremacy, M. Emanuel was like Bonaparte. He was a man 
not always to be submitted to. Sometimes it was needful to resist; it was 
right to stand still, to look up into his eyes and tell him that his require. 
ments went beyond reason—that his absolutism verged on tyranny. 

“The dawnings, the first developments of peculiar talent appearing with. 
in his range, and under his rule, ony excited, even disturbed him. He 
watched its struggle into life with a scowl; he held back his hand—perhaps 
said, ‘Come on if you have strength,’ but would not aid the birth. 

‘When the pang and peril of the first conflict were over, when the breath 

of life was drawn, when - saw the lungs expand and contract, when he felt 
the heart beat and discovered life in the eye, he did not yet offer to foster, 
* ¢ Prove yourself true ere I cherish you,” was his ordinance ; and how ditfi- 
cult he made that proof! What thorns and briars, what flints, he strewed 
in the path of feet not inured to rough travel! He watched tearlessly or. 
deals that he exacted should be passed through fearlessly. He followed 
footprints that, as they approached the bourne, were sometimes marked in 
blood—followed them grimly, holding the austerest police-watch over the 
pain-pressed pilgrim. And when at last he allowed a rest, before slumber 
might close the eyelids, he opened those same lids wide, with pitiless finger 
and thumb, and gazed deep through the pupil and the irids into the brain, 
into the heart, to search if Vanity, or Pride, or Falsehood, in any of its sub- 
tilest forms, was discoverable in the furthest recess of existence. If, at last, 
he let the neophyte sleep, it was but a moment; he woke him suddenly up 
to apply new tests; he sent him on irksome errands when he was staggering 
with weariness; he tried the temper, the sense, and the health ; and it was 
only when every severest test had been — and endured, when the most 
corrosive aquafortis had been used, and failed to tarnish the ore, that he ad- 
mitted it genuine, and, still in clouded silence, stamped it with his deep 
brand of ee. 

“T speak not ignorant of these evils.” 

The style of Villette has the same characteristics that distin- 
guished Currer Bell’s previous novels,—that clearness and power 
which are the result of mastery over the thoughts and feelings to 
be expressed, over the persons and scenes to be described. When 
the style becomes less pleasing, it is from an attempt to paint by 
highly figurative language the violent emotions of the heart. This 
is sometimes done at such length, and with so much obscurity from 
straining after figure and allusion, as to become tedious and to 


induce skipping. 


PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE." 

Tue name of the late Baron Miifiling is well known as that of a 
military writer, as the officer charged on the part of the Prussians 
to maintain the confidential communications between Wellington 
and Bliicher in the campaign of Waterloo, and as Governor of 
Paris during the early part of the occupation by the Allies; to 
which post he was appointed on the recommendation of Welling- 
ton. He was skilled in military surveying, as well as in the scien- 
tific principles of war; he had ripened and corrected his theory by 
practice, (which, he says, was his only teacher,) having served 
in the Prussian army from 1792 till the final close of hostilities. 

Being placed in very confidential positions, and in close rela- 
tions with the superior officers during the campaign of Jena and 
the war of Liberation in Germany, he was well acquainted with 
the secret particulars of many events, and witnessed the behaviour 
of many distinguished men in critical circumstances. Passages 
Jrom My Life is a species of autobiography, in which observations 
on public men and events, or accounts of the author’s connex- 
ion with them, greatly predominate over his individual career, and 
these are generally exhibited at a length proportioned to their 
own historical importance and the writer’s opportunities. The 
book appeared soon after Baron Miiffling’s decease, in January 
1851; and it has been made known in this country by a notice in 
the Quarterly Review, and by quotations relating to the Duke of 
Wellington, stimulated by the interest of the Duke’s death. The 
Passages now appear for the first time in an English dress; but 
Colonel Yorke, the editor, has judiciously omitted the third part, 
which related to an embassy to Constantinople; substituting in its 
stead the author’s published work on the Campaigns of the Sile- 
stan Army under Field-Marshal Blicher in 1813 and 1814. 

The opportunities and high character of the author render him 
an po green authority for particular facts, and for what ma 
be called anecdotes. For the larger historical events, in whic 
many simultaneous circumstances, together with the observer's 
judgment upon them, go to make up a whole, we are not so sure 
that the Baron is to be implicitly followed ; for he is not inacces- 
sible to personal weaknesses or national prejudices. Like Nelson, 
he “hates a Frenchman,” and prefers a Prussian to all other 
peoples; and though he might not consciously sacrifice truth 
to patriotism, we are not so clear but that it might un- 
consciously be perverted. From his military knowledge, his 
confidential position, and perhaps the (according to him, page 
225) total incapacity of Bliicher to conduct a war, the Baron's 
opinion was constantly taken: it was his business to offer sug- 
gestions and criticisms, to draw up plans, and formally to issue 
orders. That Baron Miiffling often made valuable suggestions, 
or completed a plan from the imperfect ideas either of Bliicher or 
Gneisenau the head of the Staff, is very likely. It is possible that 
Miiffling was the most capable of the eas ; that he really did com- 
mand the army when things went right; and that anything wrong 
or imperfect was owing to the neglect of his opinion and to other 
advisers being listened to; for in his pages, neither Bliicher nor 
Gneisenau seem to have had much will of their own. Still, Baron 


* Passages from My Life; together with Memoirs of the Campaign of 1813 and 
1814. By Baron Von Miiffiing. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel Philip Yorke, 





forgot his hatred, and, alike active in good and evil, he moved heaven and 





F.R.S, Published by Bentley. 
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Miiffling sometimes does appear too conspicuous, not only with old 
Bliicher but even the Allied Sovereigns. He would seem to be the 


real originator and controller of every event with which he was 
connected (unless it was unsuccessful)—the manager who pulled 


the wires, while the actors apparent to the public were either pup- 


ts or prompted by him. 


Something of his peculiarities may be found in his closing sketch 


of the battle of Waterloo. It is probable that he did call back 
Zieten’s Prussian corps who were in retreat, owing to the wrong 
report of an “inexperienced young man”; that Miiffling really 
rendered assistance at a critical moment; and that the English 
line was weak from its great losses in the final advance: but he 


omits all mention of the two repulses of the Guard, the effect those ee 


Bases of Belief: an Examination of Christianity as a Divine Revela- 
tion by the light of recognized facts and principles. In four parts. 
By Edward Miall, M.P. 

7 and Sounds; the Mystery of the Day: comprising an entire 
aed of the American “ Spirit’ Manifestations. By Henry Spicer, 

]- 

Passages from My Life; together with Memoirs of the Cam 
1813 and 1814. By Baron .von Miifiling. 
Colonel Philip Yorke, F.R.S. 


| 


0 ign of 
Edited, with Notes, by 


A Spring in the Canterbury Settlement. 
With Engravings. 

[A slight and rapid sketch of personal adventures, written in an unaffected 

le. ‘A long sea voyage and a bracing climate’? having been medically 

mmended to the author, he set out for New Zealand in the good ship 


By C. Warren Adams, Esq. 


repulses had upon the morale of the French army, and the actual | Canterbury, which left the East India Docks early in June 1851. The voy- 


results of the Duke’s charge. 
extract are the author's. 

“ By this retrograde movement of General von Zieten, occasioned by this 
false report, the battle might have been lost, as it would have altogether 

revented the corps from reaching the tield of battle ; whereas, by marching 
on Papelotte, its advanced guard was in full action a quarter of an hour 
ater. 

' “ When the enemy had been driven out of Papelotte ; when I had brought 
two batteries from Zieten’s corps, to important points previously selected ; 
and when the enemy enfiladed on his line, and on the tlank formed against 
Bliicher gave way, hastened with a battery of Prussian artillery to the 
centre of the English line, which still kept up a musketry fire though the 

uns were silenced. I met the Duke in the neighbourhood of La Haye 
Sinte, holding a telescope raised in his right hand: he called out to 
me from a distance, ‘Well, you see Macdonell has held Hougomont !’ 
[Baron Miiffling at the outset had expressed a doubt upon this, at all events 
unless an omission was rectified. The alteration was made according to the 
Baron’s idea.] This was an expression of pleasure that his brave comrade 
had answered his expectations. The enemy’s right wing, as far as the 
chaussée, was already in full retreat, pursued by Zicten’s corps. 

“The enemy’s centre, however, from the chaussée almost to Hougomont, 
still remained immoveable. But when the mounted battery on the height of 
La Haye Sainte o 


the French line far beyond the farm of La Belle Alliance. 
said to me, that he would cause his whole line to advance; and accord- 
ingly, he repaired himself to its centre, between La Haye Sainte and Hougo- 
mont. When the line of infantry moved forward, small masses of only some 
hundred men, at great intervals, were seen everywhere advancing. The 
position in which the infantry had fought was marked, as far as the eye 
could reach, by a red line, caused by the red uniform of the numerous killed 
and wounded who lay there. 

“This advance of such weak battalions with great gaps between, appeared 
hazardous, and General Lord Uxbridge, (afterwards Marquis of Anglesey,) 
who commanded the cavalry, drew the Duke’s attention to the danger. The 
Duke, however, would not order them to stop, as the English cavalry formed 
a second line, ready to support the infantry, should the French still be in a 
condition to attack it. There was, probably, also a political motive for this 
advance. The Duke, with his practised eye, perceived that the French army 
was no longer dangerous; he was equally aware, indeed, that with his in- 
fantry so diminished he could achieve nothing more of importance: but if 
he stood still, and resigned the pursuit to the Prussian army a/one, it might 
appear in the eyes of Europe, as ifthe English army had defended them- 
selves bravely indeed, but that the Prussians alone decided and won the 
battle. When the two leaders afterwards met, it could be arranged with 
good grace that the Prussian army should undertake the pursuit. 

* About midnight, at Waterloo, returning from the pursuit, which I had 
continued with the Prussian army to Genappe, I said to the Duke—‘ The 
Field-Marshal will call the battle Belle-Alliance.’ He made no answer, 
and I perceived at once that he had no intention of giving it this name. 
Now, whether he was afraid of thereby prejudicing himself or his army, I 
know not. Meanwhile, he had probably already called it the battle of Wa- 
terloo in his previous report to England; for he was in the habit of naming | 
the battles he won in India and Spain after his head-quarters.”” 

One rather striking feature in this book is the independence, 
not to say insubordination, which prevailed in the Allied armies, 
omg. among the Prussians, and the interference subordinate 
officers were permitted to exercise. Part of this possibly arese 
from national bonhomie; but its existence is suflicient to ex- 
plain many blunders and many failures. The sterner discipline 
of the British army struck Miiffling immediately. 

“T perceived that the Duke exercised far greater power in the army 
he commanded than Prince Bliicher in the one committed to his care. The 
rules of the English service permitted the Duke’s suspending any officer and 
sending him back to England. ‘The Duke had used this power during the 
war in Spain, when disobedience showed itself among the higher ofticers. 
Sir Robert Wilson was an instance of this. 

“ Amongst all the generals, from the leaders of corps to the commanders 
of brigades, not one was to be found in the active army who had been known 
as refractory. 

“Tt was not the custom in this army to criticize or control the Com- 
mander-in-chief. Discipline was strictly enforeed; every one knew his 
rights and his duties. ‘the Duke, in matters of service, was very short and 
decided. He allowed questions, but dismissed all such as were unnecessary. 
His detractors have accused him of being inclined to encroach on the func- | 
tions of others,—a charge which is at variance with my experience.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Narrative of the Voyage of H. M. 8. Hlerald, during the years 1845-41, 
under the command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B.; being a 
Circumnavigation of the Globe, and three Cruises to the Arctic 
Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin. By Berthold Seemann, ' 
F.L.S., &c., Naturalist of the Expedition. In two volumes. 

Two Thousand Miles’ Ride through the Argentine Provinces : being an 
Account of the Natural Products of the Country, Habits of the People, 
&e. By William MacCan, Author of the “ Present Position of Affairs 
on the River Plate.” 

The Isthmus of Darien in 1852. Journal of the Expedition of Inquiry 
for the Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Occans. By Lionel Gis- 
borne. With four Maps. | 

Travels in India and Kashmir. By the 
In two volumes. 

Military Life in Algeria. 

volumes, 


By the Count P. de Castellane, 





| 
| 
| 





The Italics in the following | 


| 1852, his object being accomplished and his health restored. 


age was not only “‘long’’ but comparatively slow, for it was late in October 
before the weary emigrants entered the harbour of Port Lyttelton: Mr. 
Adams again embarked in the same ship, homeward, on the 6th of January 
5 His “Spring 


| in the Canterbury Settlement” therefore comprised little more than two 


| 


ned its fire, the retreat began also on the other side of | 
the chaussée, as the balls from the batteries of Biilow’s corps already swept | is our having an effective military force 


Baron Erick yon Schonberg. | of the expeditions engaged in the search after Franklin. 


In two | character to his narrative of that voyage, as well as precision 
| description of the Arctic regions. ] 


months: but in that time he had seen a good deal, and penetrated further, 
so as to be able to tell us more about the varied surface of “ the Canterbury 
block,” than any of the previous explorers we have met with. He describes 
things as he found them, neither rose-coloured nor black—with no undue 
leaning to the Canterbury scheme, but also without bitterness when he 
notices imperfections and errors. ] 


Wellington : a Lecture. By the Reverend John Cumming, D.D., &e. A 
new and enlarged edition. 

[An extended edition of a lecture delivered at Exeter Hall to young men. 
The object of Dr. Cumming was to deduce an example for persons in all 
ranks of life from the character of the Duke of Wellington. The singleness of 
purpose, the sense of duty, the simplicity of habits, and the disinterested- 
ness of the Duke, are well enlarged upon; and the whole subject is treated 
with more good sense and liberality of feeling than is always the case in 
discourses of this nature. Dr. Cumming also touches upon a current topie 
in this rational manner. “ As matters are, the soldier appears to me rather 
as preventive than provocative of war. While the world remains as it is, the 
surest guarantee that the desolating flood of war shall not touch our shores 
composed of loyal British —— 


The Duke | with future Wellingtons to lead them. When war shall overtake us, it wil 


not be because we had too vast a military establishment. The soldier does 
not create war, any more than the lightning-conductor generates the light- 
ning, or a quick pulse makes fever. He is a standing evidence of its un- 
avoidable necessity in this dispensation. He is the anes of a world 
gone wrong. He carries away—often at the sacrifice of himself—the fierce 
flame that would devastate his country, and wrap in one wide blaze its pros- 
ope! and peace and happiness. We cannot do without him; let us not 
e unthankful to him, still less depreciate him.’’] 


Results of the System of Separate Confinement, as administered at the 
Pentonville Prison. John T. Burt, B.A., Assistant Chaplain, 
formerly Chaplain to the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. 

This volume is to a great extent founded on the author's evidence before a 

Jommittee of the Commons in 1851, but extended and presented in a more 
popular form. Mr. Burt's object is to advocate a return to the original dis- 
cipline of the Model Prison, which enforced separate confinement for a much 
longer period than the late regulations, and which enabled that discipline to 
be more strictly carried out by means of a stronger staff.] 

Tangible Typography : or How the Blind Read. By Edmund C. 
Johnson, Member of the Committee of the School for the Indigent 
Blind. 

[An account of various systems for teaching the blind to read by means 
of raised or ‘‘embossed’’ signs which the finger of the blind pupil traces 
out, accompanied by specimens, and by remarks critically suggestive. The 
modes described are nine in number; but are reducible to two classes, one 
consisting of some form of the Roman alphabet, the other of special signs. 
Mr. Johnson is in favour of the alphabet; and we agree with him, from the 
facility with which the blind can be taught or assisted in a ditliculty by 
others, as well as from the general utility of a free knowledge of common 
letters to the blind. The system of signs is not in strictness more “ arbi- 
trary”’ than the forms of the alphabet, and may possibly have some advan- 
tage by fewer letters, or simpler spelling; but the general utility of the 
alphabetical forms overbalances any advantages of this kind.] 

Outlines of the History of the Middle Ages: with Heads of Analysis, 
Synchronic Table, and Questions for Examination. By George T. 

anning. 


| [An educational book, designed as a text and guide for teachers to expand to 


pupils, rather than for the —_ of pupils themselves. The treatment of 
the narrative part is so broad and allusive, so much like a rapid and con~ 
densed quarterly “ article,” that it requires some knowledge of history to 
follow it. This summary review is divided into five periods, pinning about 
the fifth century, and ending about the close of the tifteenth. It is succeeded 


| by an analysis of the text, in which particular facts are more distinctly pre- 


sented, though still requiring the filling-up of the tutor. Questions for ex- 
amination with chronological tables classified follow. The idea of the 
Outlines is probably taken from the more philosophical modern historians and 
lecturers on history. Mr. Manning has rather exaggerated than lowered the 
high-pitched style of some of them ; but the book is a clever and striking 
survey of a thousand years of European history. It will require, however, 
more historical knowledge than many masters possess, to be used in the way 
the compiler intends. ] 

The Military Encyclopedia ; a Technical, Biographical, and Historical 
Dictionary, referring exclusively to the Military Sciences, the Me- 
moirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narratives of remarkable 
Battles. By J. H. Stocqueler, Esq., Author of “The Life of Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington,” &c. se 

[A clever and informing book, conveying a good deal of military knowledge 
with neatness and precision. The technical information, however, might 
have been presented in a much less space; because Mr. Stocqueler gives 
biographical notices of a great many soldiers, living as well as dead, and 
accounts of many battles and sieges, which last do not seem to have been 


| selected to illustrate any scientific principle they may contain.] 


Franklin's Footsteps. A Sketch of Greenland, along the shores of 
which his Expedition passed, and of the Parry Isles, where the last 
traces of it were found. By Clement Robert Markham, late of H.M.S, 
Assistance. (Reading for Travellers.) ; . 

[An historical sketch of Northern discovery from the earliest periods, fol- 
lowed by a précis of modern British voyages in the same direction, especially 
The author was 
employed in Captain Austin’s late voyage; and his experience gives life and 
to his general 
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The Parliamentary Companion, for 1853. Twenty-first year. By 
my R. Dod, Esq., Author of the *‘ Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 
age,”’ &c. 

[True as the day, Mr. Dod’s Parliamentary Companion appears with the 
new Ministry, involving the appointment of nearly seventy persons, and the 
displacement of an equal number—“ think of that, Master Brook!” Naval 
and military promotions have occurred amongst both Peers and Commoners, 
and there is a change in (the seats of) the Irish :3 Besides these par- 
ticulars, the close balance of parties has induced Mr. still more closely 
to examine and explain their politics, as far as they can be deduced from 
promises and discourse. ] 

Essays on Political Economy. By the late M. Frederick Bastiat, Mem- 
ber of the ~ ey of — - , : oe 

is neat little volume a rs to a collection o! arately-publishe 

= by the distinguished, ‘rench economist, F. Bastiat. It comune essays 
on capital and interest, money, government, the law, and “that which is 
seen, and that which is not seen,’’ meaning direct and indirect or conse- 
quential effects in political economy.] 

Influence ; or the Evil Genius. By the Author of “‘A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam.” Illustrated by John Gilbert. 

~~ avowed moral of this tale is the evil effects of a bad companion ; but 
the real lesson seems to be the evil of bad education and natural weakness of 
character. The story in its earlier part resembles the juvenile tale, but its 
dramatis persone and later events belong more to the novel.] 

Notices of the Life and Character of his Grace the Most Reverend 
Daniel Murray, late Archbishop of Dublin, as contained in the com- 
memorative Oration pronounced in the Church of the Conception, 
Dublin, on the occasion of his Grace’s Month’s Mind. With His- 
— and Biographical Notes. By the Reverend William Meagher, 

[A funeral sermon or “panegyric”’ on the late Archbishop Murray; to 
which have been added notes of a biographical character. } 

An Introduction to the Oonstruction of Plane Geometrical Figures. By 


R. Burchitt, Head Master of the Metropolitan School of Practical | 
A 


rt. 
{A few pages designed to acquaint the student with the rudiments of mathe- 
matics; without a knowledge of which, he cannot be admitted into the Go- 
vernment School of Practical Act. The brochure is clear and cheap. ] 


The Intellectual and Moral Development of the Present Age. By 
— Warren, F.R.S., one of her Majesty’s Counsel, and Kecorder 
0 

Lectures on the Beatitudes, delivered during the season of Lent, in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. By the Reverend Francis Gar- 
den, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

PAaMPHLETS, 

ne Navies of France and England Compared, By a Vice-Ad- 
miral. 

The Perils of England. By a Tory Radical. 

dndia: its Government under a Bureaucracy. 
junior, M.R.A.S.,.&c. 

Bombay Briberies ; a Tale of the present Charter. By Indus. 

A Scheme of Direct Taxation, for 1853, By Jelinger Symons, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law, &c. 

Substance of the Case for General Inguiry into the Reform Act of 





By John Dickinson 


1832, with a View to the Restraint of Bribery in Boroughs : a Letter 
to Viscount Palmerston, M.P., Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. 


Sugar-trade and Slave-trade. The West India Question Considered. 
y William Edmonstone Lendrick. 

What is Convocation? By Richard Wildman, Esq., Recorder of Not- 
tingham, &c. 

A Second Letter to the Reverend 8S. R. Maitland, D.D., &¢., on the 
Genutneness of the Writings ascribed to Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage. By Edward John Shepherd, A.M., Rector of Luddesdown, &c. 

Popery Unmasked at the Recent Elections in Ireland. By a Clergyman 
of the Established Church. 

The Ghost of Junius. 

Apsley House. [A short poem.] 

The National Gallery, its Formation and Management. By William 
Dyce, Esq., R.A., &c. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 








Tur exhibition at this gallery opened to private view on Saturday | 


last, and to the public on Monday,—initiating, as usual, the 
year’s picture-shows. Its augury is but so-so. Intellectual purpose al- 
ways stands at a very low figure in an English exhibition. Here it is al- 
most “nil”; while stupidity, vacant no-meaning, conventionalism, and 
self-repetition, run riot Proteus-shaped. Some remedy begins to be loudly 
demanded for the mental inanity which prevails among our artists, and 
which is such that their very titles are foolish. A dog is not a dog, but 
“ A Protectionist”’ ; a study of fish becomes “ A few of the finny tribe 
from the ‘ soft-flowing’ Avon.” As for intellectual subjects or intellectual 
treatment, not one man in a hundred dreams of suchathing. ‘“ The Cir- 
cassian Slave,”’ “ The Organ-boy,” “ Head ofa Ilindoo,” “ The Parting,” 


“La Contadina,” “ Zuleika”—such, culled from the first two pages of | 


the catalogue, is the trash which exhausts the powers of their minds, or the 
old, old commonplaces, which one generation of sterile pretenders hands 
down to another. And the treatment! That “ Organ-boy” of Mr. 
Buckner—elsewhere appearing as “ Agostino delli Monti’”—when shall 
we see the last of that etherial idiot ? 
understand that, to be an artist, a man must be competent to some- 
thing other than a nude “ Delight,” or a “ Head of an Old Man” 
at a shilling an hour?—Mr. Brooks tire of “ Crossing the Moor,” 
and leave the lecturing on “ Want and Abundance” 
earnest social reformers and less uninventive painters?—Mr. Frost 
allow women, and even Academy models, to bathe in some 
“ Cool Retreat” without degrading them into wax dolls? The re- 
cording angel, as well as the recording critic, must surely be weary and 
ashamed of entering, year after year, new “Fishermen” and “ Fish- 
sellers” to the credit or discredit of Mr. Hollins; new lifeless female 
heads, with a toss-up for a name and a motto, to Mr. Johnston’s; new 
“* Cottage-doors,” “ Italian Boys with Dolls,” or “ Village Springs’’ to 
Mr. Marshall’s; new nymph-fairyisms to Mr. Naish’s, line-of-beauty 
rusticities, with the finish and style of a scenc-painter, to Mr. F. C. Un- 
derhill’s, and ‘‘Sea-nymphs,” human or fabulous, gleaming in the hues 
of a washed-out rainbow, to Mr. Woolmer’s. Will our Academicians 
never cease to bestow their honours on the want of brains, which, moving 


eternally within a narrow range of subjects—like Mr. Goodall’s “Tired | 


When will Mr. Brocky | 


to more | 


Gleaners”—is impotent te make subjects of them, as Wilkie could? 
Mr. Goodall’s accustomed qualities,—common arrangement, the common 
conventional trick of feeling, and common execution made to bear a de. 
lusive surface-look of finish,—have presided at a work which is never. 
theless certainly one of his best. Perhaps similar powers, with less knack 
and rather more good faith, will carry Mr. Rankley among the A.R.A.s, 
at no distant day: his “Home” is mediocre enough to warrant one in 
thinking so. 

Yet worse than the poverty of mind which consents to go on elabora- 
ting nonentities is the profane recklessness which inspirits the very un- 
derlings of art to brood harpy-like over the Bible or the creations of some 
literary giant. That indefatigable misdemeanant Mr. Barraud appears 
this year with “Daniel delivered from the Lions” ; Mr. Le Jeune with 
“The Spirit's Flight,” the engraving of which, already published, was 
quite sufficiently nauseous for any one ; Mr. Montaigne with a “Good 
Samaritan” as truculent as Judas; Mr. J. Bowles with an imbecility he 
coolly names “Christ beginneth to preach”; and Mr. O'Neil with 
a “St. Agnes” more execrable in feeling than even in art. All this re- 
| minds us of the old mummings in churches at feast-tides ; but the mum- 
| mers would have been kicked out had they attempted to prolong their in- 

decencies beyond the term of licence. Our art-saturnalia have now lasted 
| longer than enough ; though Mr. W. W. Hay, an aspirant whose almost 
| first essay is entitled “ Rejected of Earth, received of Heaven,” does not 
| appear to think so. Really, the directors of the British Institution ought 
to have made the first half of the title a fact; the other half, like the 
pounds in the proverb, would have “taken care of itself’’—we suspect, 
| In a negative sense. Mr. Selous’s “‘ Macbeth” is as shameless an outrage 
on Shakspere as are the preceding upon religious sentiment; and com- 
bines into the bargain an outrage on Maclise, whose style it travesties. 

The gross faults and follies we have been protesting against attach not 
to the British Institution particularly, but to English art in general; and 
will continue to do so, it is to be feared, a long while yet. The ex- 
| hibition itself left an impression on us not altogether unhopeful,—as 
| pleasant, certainly, as its recent predecessors. 
| The best figure-piece is “The Night March,” by Mr. Glass, an artist 
| who has developed rapidly within the last year. Well conceived and 
| thoroughly carried out, it presents every requisite of the subject. Ona 
bright moonlight night, a troop of horse defile down a rocky pass, their 
arms and armour glinting coldly afar. The foremost soldiers have entered 
a stream which lies in the line of march; the horses bow their necks to 
drink, but without pausing ; and between the two leaders rides a peasant 
who acts as guide. All is secrecy and anxious purpose. The leaders lean 
their heads in silence, with watchful eyes and ears, to catch the words 
which accompany the guide’s indication of the route; and they 
hold their pistols ready for use on a moment’s suspicion of foul play. 
There are a manifest capacity and unity in this work amounting 
to power. The painting is bold, broad, and effective, if somewhat coarse. 
We remark that the two foremost troopers bear such strong similarity to 
each other in cast of countenance as to suggest that they may have been 
painted from the same model. This is a serious objection ; and the like 
had existed in Mr. Glass’s chief work of last year. The artist exhibits also 
“A Study at Apsley House,””—the Duke's groom mounted, waiting with 
his master’s horse,—well painted, with good colour, only rather too yel- 

low ; anda “Study from nature of a barn in Kent” (373), which evinces 
much ease and quiet truth. Itis well that Mr. Glass, who has so decided 
| 
| 








a bent towards subjects of the description to which his principal picture 
belongs, should vary them with such studies as this. 

Next in excellence to the “ Night March” stands “The Reformer’s 
House, Edinburgh, during the sixteenth century,” by that superior but 
unprominent artist Mr. J. D. Drummond. It represents John Knox 
bringing home his second wife, Margaret Stewart, and contains some 
two hundred small figures and heads. There is an uniform style of cha- 
racter about all, but they are well diversified. Thus, within a few square 
inches of canvass, we have among the lookers-on a comely dame, a girl 
| and a youth conversing, a young man, a Highlander, an elderly Edin- 
| burgian, specimens of the urchins native to the soil, pipers, fiddlers, and 

other musicians. The child in gold brocade to whom the brave sight is 

explained by her attendant, the two lithe boys, one of whom leans 
| on the other's shoulder, and the old lady, mother to Knox’s first wife, are 
particularly nice. The whole is painted with great brightness and dis- 
tinctness—perhaps with too little shadow and too much isolation of the 
several and ever-varying points of colour. Too clean it decidedly is; or 
the Old Town of Edinburgh, and the denizens of its wynds and alleys, 
impish children, and gaunt men and women, are altered much for the 
worse since the sixteenth century. However this may be, the picture is 
an artistic, uncommon, and agreeable one. 

Of Mr. Sant’s two contributions, we prefer No. 175, “ She never told 
her love”; which is the least meretricious work he has exhibited for 
some time. The face is delicate, and has expression; the action—that 
of looking at a miniature—though old enough, is not made too obtrusive ; 
| and there is a good deal of clever painting. ‘The relief of the right hand 
especially is excellent. Mr. George Smith sends the best of his 
| small domestic treatments yet exhibited. ‘ The Reading Lesson” (236) 
stands at the head of them all for agreeable selection of nature, and for 
conformity to that order of familiar truth whose sentiment implies 
beauty. In these respects it is altogether of a superior class to his pre- 
vious productions; and “ The Old Lace-maker” and “ Chimney-cor- 
| ners,” indicate, as far as they can, the same advance. Mr. Hemsley 
also, among the domestic artists, shows to some advantage. Mr. Gale is 
one of the chief offenders in the matter of absurd titles; his ** Going to 
the Sistine Chapel” being nothing more than a small head of a lady ina 
| black mantle; but it is carefully and nicely painted, especially the flesh 
| and the pearl bracelet, yore | a little flat. From Mr. Phillip’s hand 

we have the first fruits of his Spanish tour, in “ A Spanish Gipsy Mother,” 
| which is sufficiently effective; and from Mr. H. W. Phillips's comes @ 
portrait of Rachel, as “ Lycisca”; somewhat idealized in the sense of 
merging the actress in the personage, but by no means beautified. The 
accessory objects display the powers of a good colourist repressed on sys- 
|tem. Mr. Pickersgill again appears with a couple of inane and odious 
| fancy portraits. The slight pictures of small size include a sketch by Mr. 
| Deverell, “* The Pet Parrot,” very unaffected and pretty; and a female 
head, painted with dashing freedom by Miss A. 8. W. Daniel, who, in 
| strong-minded fashion, has had recourse to Don Juan for a title, and 
| names the hooded lady “ Her frolic grace Fitz Fulke.” 
Mr. Dawson, Mr, Linnell, and Mr. Lear, take the lead among the 
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Jandscape-painters. “ Dartmouth from the Castle Churchyard,” by the 
is as poetical a landscape (if we except some of Mr. Anthony's, 
tical in another way) as we have seen since the time of Turner. The 
sky lowers ; it has got well-nigh black all of a sudden, and with it the 
waters too become black and troubled. As the gloom grows onwards, sea- 
pirds fly to shore, and the trees have a dull yellow reflection on them. 
The way in which an abrupt and threatening change is indicated is very 
werful, and reveals the true artist. The storm gathers on his canvass. 
e manipulation, the work is somewhat less true than in aspect. Mr. 
Linnell’s two contributions are both fine, though comparatively uncla- 
porate. “The Wold of Kent” is pale in tone, and does not contain 
much work. But the advancing high road and its banks, the donkeys, | 
one of which squats in the path, the cows on the hillock, the approaching 
, and the wold-country stretching blue along the horizon, are all 
stamped with the painter’s peculiar truthfulness. ‘Shallow rivers” has 
equal perce tive faculty, and is fine in relief; but the title is not fully 
realized. e stream seems to constitute a good volume of water, al- 
beit not very watery. Mr. Lear takes us to “The Mountains of 
Thermopyle.”’ Hlere we are unmistakeably out of England; and a some- 
thing is present, we scarcely know where or why, which strikes us as 
distinctively Greck—appropriate to this land, and to no other. Perhaps 
the secret lies in the clearly defincd forms, the stony yet not barren as- 
pect of the land, and the intense purity of colour, Of this we have seen 
no actual prototype, yet can believe it to be not overdone; it is far too 
simple to be got up for mere effect. The nearer mountains are of perfect 
purple, the more distant of the most positive blue. Deep blue are the 
shadows even of the foreground; the sky blue, with a greenish tinge at 
the horizon; and arms of green-blue sea intersect the plain. Goats 
browze in the rocky paths; and a group of a Greek with his wife and 
child, as well as more remote figures, localize the scene completely. ‘his 
is decidedly Mr. Lear’s most finished and best work. 

A remarkable picture is the “ Stonehenge” of Mr. Niemann ; but its 
force becomes fierceness. It is a grand caricature. The dreary marshy 
plain, the blue moon rising, the sunset-dyed clouds agglomerated massive 
as Stonehenge itself, are nature in convulsions. ‘“ Norwich” also isa 
clever bold sketch. The “ Moss Troopers,” with its murky looming 
sky, is extreme even to falsehood. Mr. Niemann wastes great artistic 
energy through want of measure. Mr. Oakes furnishes the best sea- 
piece of the em | in “ Formby Shrimpers at the mouth of the river 
Alt’; where the buoyant swell of the water is excellent, the sky, white 
with brooding piles of cloud, very like a seaside sky, and the distance 
capitally felt. The hanging of this work above the line is one of the 
few instances in which serious wrong has been done to an exhibiter this | 
year. Mr. Thomas Danby has a good subject in the “ Moonlight Feast,” 
where, in the lustre of a low moon, a stork consumes a frog amid all the 
personnel of a swamp’s edge. More might have been made of it, how- 
ever ; the greys are too slaty, and the reds too brickdusty in the sky and 
reflections. His other painting, “ A River-side,”’ is slightly worked, but 
has a certain spiritual look that compensates for much. Mr. Branwhite’s 
“ Winter Sunset ” is, as usual, exceedingly clever and taking, but got up 
we can conceive it to have been painted altogether without nature. The 
artist has worked himself out in this line, and he should abandon it, at 
least for the present. The “ Borrowdale”’ of Mr. G. E. Hering is dim 
with asphaltum rather than twilight ; yet its sentiment is impressive. The 
hills close cuplike round the lake, and seclude it from all visitants save a 
lonely heron. A “ View of the Isle of Staffa,”’ by Mr. Copley Fielding, 
finely grim in its plashy broken sea and slaty sky, is well contrasted by 
Mr. Holland’s “ Port of Genoa” ; where the moon, shining amid varied 
clouds, opens up the long vistas of the firmament, above the pier, with a 
boat and figures brown in its shadow, and the spotty city-lights. A 
“Midsummer Midnight, Norway,” by Mr. West, is well-painted and 
interesting for its subject—neyer before, that we know, represented on 
canvass. 

Our elder reputations do not muster in any foree. Mr. Stanfield’s 
“Dort” has nothing to distinguish it among his own works, or above 
those of many another painter; Mr. Linton carries carelessness to the 
point of eccentricity ; and Mr. Creswick sends a mere mite of a thing, of 
remote date probably, for the sole purpose, we presume, of having his in- 
fluential name in the catalogue. ‘The Village of Waterloo in 1815,” 
by Mr. Jones, R.A., showing “the inn in which the Duke of Wellington 
slept the night before and the night after the battle,” is a neat little study, | 
with a quiet feeling for colour and truth. The aspect of the inn and of 
the whole street promises accommodation far from ducal. Among names 
new—or almost new—to fame, we have to note Mr. Whaite, Mr. W. 8. 
P. Henderson, Mr. Dell, and Mr. Carswell. The “ Moel Siabod, N. | 
Wales” of the first, though chalky and dim, and green to a degree, evi- | 
dences a true poetic apprehension. The day is more luminous than light, | 
the sun spreading a diffused radiance from behind white shifting clouds. 
The feeling and the point of view are fresh ; and the small children in the 
foreground painted with nice truth andsentiment. Mr. Henderson seems 
to have great adaptative versatility of style. He is Macliseish in the 
“King’s Chamber, Knole,”’ Hardyish in “ A peep into a Cott ige- Dairy,” 
and somewhat Anthonylike in “Shadows of the Past, Haddon Hall.” 
In all, he is firm, clear, and truthful; especially in the last, which is 
well lighted, and altogether a capital study. Mr. Dell appears to be 
yet in the experimental stage of art; but his view “ On the Tamar” (7), 
though very sketchy, is broad, and has a quiet grace that promises well. 
Mr. Carswell’s “ View on Loch Lomond” wants style, but shows percep- 
tion of his subject. Amateur art is creditably represented by the “ Sego- 
via” of the SD ssuaaliie C. Hardinge. Its tone is ochrey; but the can- 
vass is well filled, and a certain historical look has been conveyed. 

The presence of Mr. Wolf insures a good bird-piece, though under a 
ridiculous titlk—“ Just out, the tale (tail) of a teal”; which, being in- 
terpreted, means a couple of hawks wrangling over their spoil, the tail- 
feathers of a teal, at which both have made a simultaneous pounce, while 
meantime the prey escapes, quacking delight. The clawing tearing 
tyrants are excellent, and the lucky fugitive quite equally so. The co- | 
lour, indeed, is not satisfactory, being rather dull and opaque, especially 
in the sky, and the minor objects painted timidly, if truthfully so far as | 
they go. The gravelly stones by the water-side are, however, very skil- 
fully rendered. Mr. Ansdell and Mr. Herring are at their ordinary 
strength—the former fully so; Mr. Earl, constant in his devotion to dogs, 
advances. Mr. G. W. Horlor has facility, but founds himself on Land- 
Seer to the verge of plagiarism. Mr. Lance is the champion of still-life, 
With one superior example (161) and two pretty good ones, 
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The sculpture signalizes itself chiefly by a vile specimen of a vile style 


| —* Helen veiled before Paris,” by Mr. Bacon; where the Milanese ab- 


surdity of the Great Exhibition is indifferently imitated. Mr. Park's 
“ Dying Child” is natural and deathlike ; but the artist falls inte a mis- 
take of a similar kind in trying to represent curls au naturel, and even 
copying the quilt pattern! It is earnestly to be hoped that these per- 
versions of the art may be stifled with a summary hand. 

The directors of the British Institution have made a common-sense 
move this year by reducing the size of their catalogue, and its cost to 
sixpence, at the same time that its arrangement is improved by the 
printing of the price of the pictures in substitution for their dimensions. 

MUSIC, 
Album Vocale. 





La Rosa @’ Inghilterra: Composto da Luigi Gor- 
digiant di Firenze. 

This is a remarkably elegant publication both in form and matter; not 
only ornamental on a drawingroom-table, but interesting on a lady’s piano- 
forte. It is a collection of vocal pieces by Signor Gordigiani of Florence, 
whose reputation on the Continent as an Italian song-writer is similar to 
that of Schubert as a composer of the German school. The volume con- 
tains several airs and duets, a terzetto, and a quartet; all for female 
voices. We lately noticed the comparative scarcity of vocal music for 
ladies, calculated for private and social use; and we may add the present 
to the works which we mentioned as supplying that desideratum. Gor- 
digiani’s songs and concerted pieces are in the purest Italian style—the 
style formed by the Pacsiellos and Cimarosas of a former day; clear, 
simple, and perfectly vocal, with originality of thought and great skill in 
construction. They have the further recommendation that their words 
are “choice Italian”; graceful little poems, some of them very gay, 
others tender and pathetic. ‘Le Rivale,” the colloquy between two 


| country-girls who describe to each other their stolen meetings with a 


favoured swain, till they discover that the same gay deceiver has been 
flirting with both, is as quaint and pretty, as the quartet “Le Prigo- 
niere ’’—the scene of the widow and her orphan girls languishing in an 
Italian prison—is affecting. The book is dedicated, by permission, to 
Queen Victoria; who, of course, is the “ Rosa d’Inghilterra.” 

Saltarella, for the Pianoforte. By Charles Salaman. 

Mr. Salaman, we need scarcely tell our musical readers, is a pianist and 
composer of talent and reputation. The theme of this picce is in the style 
of the rapid, whirling Neapolitan dance, which has suggested musical 
ideas to Mendelssohn and other composers ; and it is treated and expanded 
by Mr. Salaman with much ingenuity and fancy. Played according to 
his direction, “ presto e leggierissimo,”’ it will be found full of animation 
and effect, as well as a capital exercise for the finger. 








Waltzes for the 


Der Willkommen zu Osborne: J Pianoforte. By 
Albelinde 8. Rae. 
The Forfarshire Waltzes. 
Highlande rs. 

Miss Rae’s Osborne Waltzes are elegant and musicianlike. They are 
six in number, with an introduction and a coda; and are so arranged 
with respect to the succession of keys that they form a ccherent and plea- 
sant piece for the pianoforte. The introduction opens with a strongly- 
marked phrase, fortissimo; which being repeated with its full harmony 
in four different major and minor keys, with a pause and little cadenza 
between, has an uncommon and striking effect. The waltzes are grace- 
ful, flowing, and rhythmical; with a freedom of harmony and modulation 
which shows the practised composer. The harmony is pure; though 
there is one small spot in the one we like the best (No. 2) in the shape of 
“ consecutive octaves” between the treble and bass twice repeated. The 
coda winds up the piece brilliantly. 

Mr. Froom’s Forfarshire Waltzes have also much merit. They like- 
wise, by the help of an introduction and finale, form a connected piece. 
The waltzes are spirited and vigorous, showing that the composer is fa- 
miliar with the effects of military instruments; but they are perfectly 
adapted to the finger of the pianoforte-player. 


By Edward Froom, Bandmaster 79th 











BIRTHS, 

On the 3d February, at Rockingham Castle, the Hon. Mrs. Watson, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, in Eaton Place, the Countess of Enniskillen, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at Madeley, Staffordshire, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Star , ofa daughter. 

On the 6th, at Narford Uall, Norfolk, the Wife of Andrew Fountaine, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th, at Castle Townsend, county of Cork, Lady Coghill, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Marchington, Staffordshire, the Lady Harrict Vernon, of a daughter. 

On the Sth, at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, the Wile of Sir George Gervis, Bart., of a 
daughter. 

Lately, at the Lees, Derbyshire, the Lady Anna Chandos Pole, of ason and heir. 

MAKRKIAGES. 

On the l4th December, at Nassau, Babamas, Captain Percy F. Gother Scott, Royal 
Artillery, eldest sou of Captain Percy Scott, Strewsbury House, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, to Charlotte M. A., daughter of Captain Rimington, Commanding Boyal 
Engineers at Nassau 

On the 3d February, at Trumpington, Cambridgeshire, Alfred Poland, Esq., of 
St. Thomas’s Street, London, second son of Sir William Poland, of Dlackheath, to 
Susanna Belle, younger daughter of Stephen Adcock, Esq., of Cambridge and of 
Trumpington. 

On the 3d, at St. George’s Church, Captain Augustus Lane Fox, son of the late 
William Lane Fox and Lady Careline Laue Fox, to Alice Stanley, daughter of Lord 
Stanley (of Alderley 

On the 5th, at St. James's Church, the Marquis of Headfort, K.P., to Frances, 
widow of Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart., late Envoy Extraordinary at the 
Court of Shah Soojah. 

On the 8th, at Christ’s Church, Hampstead, the Rev. Charles John Dashwood, 
Rector of Billingford, Norfolk, to Hanuah Amelia, daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Carr, Rector of Eversden, and Vicar of St. Peter's, Colchester. 

On the 10th, at St. Marylebone Church, Sir James Meek, C.B., of Ifracombe, De- 
von, late Controller of the Victualling of her Majesty’s Navy, to Miss Grant, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Grant, M.D., of Kingston, Jamaica. 

DEATHS. 












ie 2 Right Hen. John Nicholl; in his 56th year. 
On the 29th, at Nice, the Rev. Francis Clerke, Rector of Eydon, Northampton- 
shire, second brother of Sir William H. Clerke, Bart ; in his 56th year. 
On the 3d February, at Greenwich, Captain C sarles Robinson, R.N., late of Swan- 


On the 27th January, at Rome, th 


more, Hants; in his 88th year. 

On the 4th, at Shewalton, Ayrshire, the Right Hon. David Boyle, of Shewalton; 
in his Sist year. 

On the 4th, at Richmond, Surrey, Lady Theresa Dease, relict of the late James 
Dease, of Turbotston, county of Westmeath, Ireland ; in her 89th year 

On the 4th, at Alwalton, Hants, the Rev. John Hopkinson, M.A., Rector of that 
place, and of Exton, Northamptonshire ; in his 65th year 

On the 4th, at Southampton, Mr. John Weeks ; in his 96th year. 

On the Sth, at Cheltenham, Louisa, relict of Captain John Cooke, of the Belle- 
rophon, who fell at the action of Trafalgar, October 21, 1809; in her goth year. 
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On the 6th, at Chislehampton Lodge, Oxfordshire, Charles Peers, Esq., for many 
years a most active Magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county, and Recorder 
of Henley-on-Thames; in his 78th year. 

On the 7th, at Hampton Court, William Baker ; in his 92d year. 

On the 7th, at Lancaster, Alice Crompton, relict of the late A. Crompton, Esq. ; 
in her 90th year. 

On the 9th, in Thornhill Crescent, Islington, Mr. William Badcock; in his 48th 


year. 
On the 10th, at Broxbourne, Herts, Rosamond Haggitt ; in her 92d year. 


7 AM i ie A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 8. 

PartNersuirs Dissotvep.—Evans and Clint, Liverpool, ship-bread-bakers— 
Pearson and Co. Leeds, wooll facturers—H. and G. Cohen, Liverpool, tailors 
—Jacobs and Elmer, Cambridge, drapers—H. and W. Dawson, Preston, cotton- 
spinners—Duncan and Co. Chelsea, coopers—Johnson and Son, Bishop's Stortford, 

i J s— Th and Sons, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchants ; as far as re- 

gards T. Thompson —Richardson and Marsland, Bolton-le-Moors, attornies—Mortcn 
and Butler, Doncaster, contractors—Cory and Co. Commercial Road, Lambeth, 
coal-merchants; as far as regards W. Cory sen.—Tunstall and Hudson, Bootle 
Village, Liverpool, facturing chemists — Salmon and Dibley, High Row, 
Knightsbridge, iron-bedstead-manufacturers— Ashworth and Whitehead, Rochdale, 
engineers— Blunden and Melhuish, Twig Folly Wharf, Bethnal Green, coal-mer- 
chants—Clark and Co. Vigo Street, perfumers ; as far as regards T. Clark—Stephens 
and Williams, Blockley, Worcestershire, millers—Edwards and Co. and Parr and 
Co. Ruabon, Denbighshire, brewers—Helliwell and Nuttall, Higher Lydgate Mill, 
Todmorden, Halifax, cotton-spinners—Clubb and Co. Pendleton, near Manchester, 
wool-manufacturers—Fowler and Walton, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturers—Stan- 
cliffe, Brothers, Mirfield, brewers—Allen and Webb, Orsett Street, Vauxhall, hook- 
and-eye-manufacturers—Harris and Brewster, Barnsbury Place, Islington, tailors— 
Collins and Waters, Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge, linen-drapers—W. and R. 
Saunders, North Cave, Yorkshire, blacksmiths—Garne and Underwood, Aldersgate 
Street, drysalters— Morgan and Bird, Weston, Bath, brewers— Rosenberg and Puzey, 
Strand, Ilthographers — Collins and Chesters, Ardwick, Manchester, brewers— 
Stubbs and Bird, Hanley, Stoke-upon-Trent, figure-manufacturers— Tait and Craven, 
silk-mercers. 

Banxkrvupts.—Tuomas Butter Mitver and WitiraAm Mier, Henstridge Villas, 
St. John’s Wood, builders, to surrender Feb. 18, April 1: solicitor, Atkinson, 
Quality Court; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Samvuret Epwarps, 
Deptford, linen-draper, Feb. 22, March 15: solicitors, Depree and Austen, Lawrence 
Lane; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Numa Benton, Princes Street, 
Hanover Square, tailor, Feb. 17, March 17: solicitors, Laurance and Co. Old Jewry 
Chambers; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Grorcr Benpen, Bristol, 
glass-dealer, Feb, 21, March 21: solicitors, James, Birmingham; Brittan, Bristol ; 
official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Epwarp Harris Ruppock and Henry Evrson, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, marble-masons, Feb. 25, March 18: solicitors, Terry and Wat- 
son, Bradford; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, Freeman, Leeds— 
Epwarp Harriss Ruppock, Bradford, Yorkshire, marble-mason, Feb. 26, March 
19: solicitor, Badger, Rotherham; official assignee, Freeman, Shefficld—Anprew 
Frazer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-merchant, Feb. 18, March 16: solicitors, 
Pringle and Co. King’s Road, Bedford Row; Phillipson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
official assignee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenpds.— March 1, Richards, Goswell Road, linen-draper— March 1, Walker, 
Oxford Street, artificial-florist— March 1, Lee and Co. Lombard Street, bankers— 
March 1, Dunkley, West Haddon, Northamptonshire, cattle-dealer-- March 5, Hill, 
Birmingham, silversmith— March 4, Orrell, cotton-spinner. 

Certiricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—March 3, Mitchell, Walthamstow, baker— March 1, Corby, Lower Eaton 
Street, builder— March 2, Rhodes, Terrace, Kensington, milliner— March 4, Fielder, 
een Yorkshire, woolstapler--March 2, Atkinson, Hull, seed- 
crusher. 

Decrarations oF Divipenps.—Moody, Fenchurch Street, civil-engineer; first 
div. of Is. 2d. Feb. 10, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Dickens, Drummond Street, Euston Square, clerk; third div, of 4s. Feb. 10, 
and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street — Oldroyd, York 
Terrace, Albany Road, Camberwell, clerk; second div. of ls. Feb. 10, and three 
subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Boyle, Fenton, Statfordshire, 
manufacturer of china; first div. of 5s. any Thursday; Whitmore, Birmingham— 
Eminson, Grantham, scrivener; second div. of 1ljd. Friday and Saturday next; 
Bittleston, Nottingham—Groocock, Leicester, hosier; first div. of ls. 10d. to those 
who have proved since the first div. Friday and Saturday next; Bittleston, Notting- 
ham—Gladwin, Nottingham, draper ; first div. of 3s. ld. to those who have proved 
since the first div. Friday and Saturday next; Bittleston, Nottingham—Holroyd, 
Leeds, twine-spinner ; first div. of 4s. 6d. Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds— Met- 
calfe, New Malton, corn-merchant; second and final div. of ls. 74d. any Monday 
or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Winterbottom, Huddersfield, spinner ; first div. of 3s. 4d. 
any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Armitage, Almondbury, woollen-cloth- 
manufacturer; first div. of lld. on the separate estate, any Monday or Tuesday ; 
Hope, Leeds—M. and H. Hartley, Halifax, stationers ; first div. of 3s. 9d. any Mon- 
day or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds. 

ScotcH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Robertson, Glasgow, cotton-spinner, Feb. 14, March 
7—Rutherford, Jedburgh, merchant, Feb. 12, March 14. 


Friday, February 11. 

ParTNeERsHIPS DissoLvep.—Coppard and Rawlinson, Horsham, attornies— Farmer 
and Bird, Worcester, chemists—Holmes and Holt, Manchester, hot pressers— 
Cookley Wood Screw Company; as far as regards W. Austin—King and Coombs, 
Bristol, opticians—Spooner and Co. Melcombe Regis, grocers; as far as regards D. 
Spooner— Clover and Threlford, Stratford, Essex, furniture-dealers—Gates, Bath, 
and Co.; ana Bath, Gates, and Co. Liverpool, omnibus-proprietors—T. and A. Joy, 
Oxford, tailors— Whiting and Son, Hitchin, fellmongers—G. and J. Sharpe, Ordsall, 
Nottinghamshire, stone-masons—J. and W. Hutchinson, Halifax, card-makers— 
Barritt and Grierson, Manchester, tailors—Knapman and Smith, Okehampton, De- 
vonshire, drapers—Burden and Low, Liverpool, tailors—Hayes and Pickering, and 
Pickering and Co. Frodsham, Cheshire, timber-merchants—R. Wallwork and Co. ; 
B. Wallwork and Co.; and Kenyon and Co. Ashton-under-Lyne, corn-dealers— 
Ward and Mudd, Union Place, Kennington Road, smiths—Skelton and Smith, 
Strand, engravers—Humfrys and Robinson, Hereford, solicitors—Dawson and Co. 
ORS Arms Yard—Rock jun. and Watts, Birmingham, merchants—Sutcliffe and 
'». Rochdale, cotton-spinners; as far as regards J. Lord—Smith and Co. Victoria 
Foundry, Leeds; as far as regards R. Pickup and T. Sheldon—Roberts and Co. 
Cape Haitien; Coles and Co. Gonaives; as far as regards W. D’Esterre Roberts, 
F. Wentworth, E. Dutertre, and W. E. Roberts—Robertson and Burton, Middleton 
Tyas, Yorkshire. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.— Tuomas Corr, Newport, Isle of Wight, cabinet-maker. 

Banxrvpts.— Joun Gurr, Chatham, butcher, to surrender Feb. 22, March 24: so- 
licitor, Searman, Coleman Street ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings— 
Joun Bevin, Beaumont Street, Marylebone, coach-builder, Feb. 18, March 22: so- 
licitors, Smiths, Southampton Buildings; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Grorce Kensie, Hurst, Berkshire, farmer, Feb. 23, March 23: solicitor, 
Soames, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street —Witi1am 
Mincuenke, Ch ide, wareh , Feb. 25, March 21: solicitor, Thompson, 
Sise Lane; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Joun Wittiam Muncna, 
Tooley Street, salesman, Feb. 22, March 21: solicitor, Brewer, Philpot Lane; official 
assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Bensamin Witt, Wimborne, brewer, Feb. 18, 
March 22: solicitor, Baskett, King’s Road; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street—Hvucu Jones, Liverpool, linen-draper, Feb. 25, March 24: solicitor, Dodge, 
Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool— Caries Hare, Huddersfield, che- 
mist, Feb. 28, April 4: solicitors, Upton and Yewdall, Leeds; official assignee, 
Hope, Leeds—Joun Unwin, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, victualler, Feb. 18, Mareh 11: 
solicitors, Crosby and Compton, Old Jewry; Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official 
assignee, Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.— March 10, Evans, Harrow Road, clothier—March 17, Lough and 
Lewis, Great St. Helen’s, drysalters—March 4, Pope, Adelaide Street, London 
Bridge, _brick-manufacturer—March 4, Davy, Park Street, Drury Lane, coach- 
wheelwright— March 4, Ollivier, New Bond Street, music-seller— March 5, Buck, 
Queen’s toad, Dalston— March 4, Hornby, Kirkdale, Lancashire, joiner— March 3, 
Sparks, Cirencester, surgeon—March 7, Lee, Dewsbury, grocer—March 7, Nicholl, 

alifax, a Feb. 25, Hunt, Derby, maltster. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—March 7, Harknett, Courland Grove, Larkhall Lane, builder—March 7, 
Prentice, Artillery Lane, victualler—March 4, Blythe, Minerva Place, New Cross, 
builder—March 14, Williams, Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, victualler— March 7, 
Young, Hartlepool, grocer—March 7, Crawford, Warden, Northumberland, paper- 
manufacturer, 


























een, 
DeciaraTions OF Divipenps.—Tamsett, Woolwich, builder; first div. of Ls. 62, an 
Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Taylor, Peckham, wine-merchant; first div, 
of 3s. 6d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— Roe, Suffolk Place, Islington, 
upholsterer; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Dalpy’ 
Hornsey Road, butcher; first div. of 10d. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basin, half 
Street—Strevens, Bermondsey Wall, sail-maker; first div. of 1s. 54d. any Wednes- 
day; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Benton, White Horse Street, Stepney, corn-mey. 
chant; first div. of 1s. 8d. Feb. 12, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sam. 
brook Court—Spender, Berkeley Villas, Brixton, builder; first div. of 3s. 6d, Feb, 
12, and three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Harris and Burls 
Hampstead Road, brewers; first div. of 6s. 3d. on-the separate estate of T, Harris’ 
any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— Middlewood and Foster, Leeds, linen-drapers: 
a div. of 2s, 6}d. upon new proofs, on account of first div. of 6s. any Monday; Can- 
nan, Aldermanbury—Adams and Balston, Bow, engineers ; second div. of 1s. 6d. an 
Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Crocker, Wisbeach, sail-maker ; first div. of 3s, on 
Saturday next and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Wilsop, 
Cambridge, grocer; first div. of 1s, 9d. Saturday next and three subsequent Saturdays: 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Millard, Reading, coppersmith ; sec. div. of 9d. on Saturday 
next and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Smallwood, Sand 
Magna, Yorkshire, schoolmaster; sec. div. of 1s. 6)d. Feb. 17, and three following 
Thursdays ; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Labron, Leeds, cloth-merchant ; first diy, 
of 2s. any day; Young, Leeds—T. and A. M‘Cree, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocers; 
first div. of 8s. 3d. on new proofs, and sec. div. of 4d. and a sec. and final div. of 7s. 9¢, 
on the separate estate of A. M‘Cree, any Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. I riday, 
—_—_—S— | 























Sper Cent Consols.scececeresceceeeeers| G95 998 98 999 | 99) | om 
Ditto for Account . 994 993 | 993 | 993 
3 per Cents Reduc 1004 100 99 | 100 
34 per Cents ... locg 103 1033 1 
Long Annuities .. . 64 6) — 6 
Bank Stock, 7 per ° 4 } 227 228 | 228 227 
India Stock, 10} per Cent.......- _ 2¢9 ie-— _— — 266 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem .........| 55 pm i | 54 ba 56 56 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .......seeeeeeere {— — «| — | 6pm. | — mm 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 







































































|| Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct. 109 
MEXICAD .cceccereeeerere 3 — | 225 
Mississippi . 6 — | — 
New York.. 5 — 924 ex d. 
eee ‘— — 
eosee yivani 6-— _— 
| Peruvian... t— } 103} 
Portuguese. 5 — | — 
ft) MOR: osvaveses 3 —- | — 
TITITITITITI TTT $ }) Russiam ........ 5 — | 1203 
 f Ditto ....ceeeee 4h — | 1033 
veces a Sardinian ..... .. 5 — | 4 
Indiana... —_ Spanish ......eeeee ast = 47 
Illinois _ Ditto New Deferred.......3 — 228 
Louisiana —_ Ditto (Passive) ..ccccccscececs core & 
Maryland (Sterling os VOROEREED .cccccccccccesoce BT ieee a 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— Banxs— 
Caledonian....... See G42 |) Australasian......ccsc-cceee eoee &2 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .......++- | 76 | British North American.......- by 
Eastern Counties ........ cccccese| 13g) | ~—s Colonial . — 
Great Northern | 794 Commercial ef London ,.....+++- —_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland..| 107 London and Westminster ......| 36exd. 
Great Western 90) | London Joint Stock ...ecceeeees 20} ex d. 
Hull and Selby... . 1135 | = National of Ireland .... ee — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 79 National Provincial... sence — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... —_— Provincial of Ireland, . 
London, brighton, & South Coast. 107} Union of Australia... xd. 
London and Blackwall..... eevee 9 Union of London....... ex d. 
London and North-western ...... 120 | Mints— 
Midland .....esese+eee 79 | Brazilian Imperial ....... cove a 
North british .... . 36) | Ditto (St. John del Rey) ° 30 
Scottish Central.... 98 | Cobre Copper ........ . 424 
South-eastern and Do Bu Nouveau Monde,.... 28 
South-western ....... v2 MISCELLANEOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and ee 714) 0] Austra Agricultural 237 
York and North Midland ........ 61, | Canad 3 53exd. 
Docks— | Gene OM ..eeeee 30 
East and West India............-| 168exd. | Peninsular and Oriental + ° 86 
London ...+++++ eees lzvexd.| Royal Mail Steam.......eeseee- 23 
St. Katherine 99 ex d. South Australiam ......seceee ee mo) 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 Copper, Iritish Cukes£126 0 0.. 0 00 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Purtagal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 915 0..000 
New Dollars ....++-+0++ eee +. O 4 i1f | Lead, british Pig..... 2510 © .. 26 00 
Silverin Bars,Standard ........... 0 3 1} | Steel, Swedish Keg... 20 0 0.. 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 11, 
s 8 s 8. | ® | le 
Wheat, R.New 40tod42 Rye .oeeeees 3OtO32 Maple..... 34to35 Oats, Feed., 17to18 
Fine .. 42—44 Marley ..... 24—26 | White .... 35—33 | Fine .. 18-19 
Old seceeee 43—44 Malting .. 30—32 | Boilers ... 38—40 | Poland .., 19—20 
White +s 46—43 Malt, Ord... 54—55 Beans, Ticks. 32— 33 Fine .. 20—21 
Fine ....... 48—52 Fine ..... 58—60 | Old....... 36—37 Potato .... 23-24 
Super. New. 52—54 Peas, Hog ,. 31—32 | Indian Corn, 30—35 Fine ,, 24-25 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE, 






























Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Weck ending Feb. 5. 
Wheat... 46s. 04. | Rye ....... Sle. Od.| Wheat .... 46s. Id. | Rye.....00+. 318114 
Barle 30 «(5 Beans eee 342 OD Barley ..... 31 8 Beans 34667 
Osts...... 18 7 | Peas ....... 3) 9 | Oats. 18 7 Peas.. 5 

FLOUR. ' PROVISIONS, 

Town-made +-per sack 46s. to 49s. | Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. per doz. 
Seconds .... eve 43 — 46 Cariow, 4t. 6s, to 4/. 12s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 40 — 43 Bacon, Irish ...6. -per cwt. 58s, to 60s. 
Norfolk and Stockton 37 — 40 Cheese, Cheshire . coe 44 = 78 

American ........per barrel 23 — 29 | Derby Plain...... - 48 — 38 

Canadian .......csccccccess 23 — 29 Hams, York .......+ eee ose 70 — 80 

Bread, 6}d. to 8d. the 4b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 8s. Od. to 185, 0d, 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoarte axp LrapeNnnALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Cattte a? 
s. da, s. d. 8. d. s. a. sd. 8. a, SMITHFIELD, 
Beef .. 2 6to3 Oto3 6 wo. 2 SBtOZ Wd 2 Friday. Mond»y. 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 2 ..4. 4 O—4 S—5 2! Bensts. 623 ..... 4,207 
Veal .. 3 4—4 O—4 6 on. 2ICO—31O—4 S Sheep. 3,340 ..... 15,78) 
Pork .. 3 2—3 8—4 0 ... 3 4—310—4 O Cuives. 308... 2u4 
Lamb... 0 O—0 0—0 0 44. 0 O— UO O— 0 O| Pigs... 180..... 220 
* To sink the offal, per 5 1b. 
| WOOL, 
Kent Pockets.... . to 112s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 164. to 17¢. 
Choice ditto ..... — 160 | Wether and 4 —-b 
Sussex ditto . — 108 | Leiecster io 13 — 13} 
0 — 0 /Fine Combin . — Mb 





Farnham ditto. . 





HAY AND STRAW. (Ver Load of 36 


CUMBERLAND. SMITuFIELS. Wuitrcnaret. 






Hay, Good ...cccccccccees B48. 10 DUS. secccccevere 785. 10 B08. cerccccrece 72s. to Sis 
Inferior .cccsceeeses « 6 — 72 60 5 
New... ° o— 0 0 

Clover ..eeseee coe 96 —105 o3 

Wheat Straw .... 30 — St ze 











OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oi! ... 17 © |ea, Souchong, tine, per lb.0s, 10jd. to 1s. 92. 
Retined ., 19 0 Congon, fine 1 44—- 2 0 
Linseed Oil 112 6 Pekor, flowery... 13—40 


Linseed Oil-Cake ......- 00 In liond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. 4d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 20s, Od. 
Moulds (6¢. per doz.discount) 6s. 4d. Good Ordinary ....66.++00+ 47 — 188. or. 
Coals, Hetton....ccccescscsses 18s. 3d. | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.,. 25s. 734 


13s. Od, to 15s. 67. 





ccccccssoce 18s. 3d. West India Molusees.....- 


TCCS.cecccseee 








paca. 
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RT UNION OF LONDON (by Royal 


Charter.) SPECIMENS of the two Prints to be given 
every Subscriber of the current year, MAY NOW BE 
SEEN at the Office, viz., “THE SURRENDER OF CA- 
Lr a work of national and historical interest, by H. Ro- 
» after H. C. Selous; and “ CHRIST LED TO CRUCI- 
FIXION.” In addition to the above two prints each Prize- 
holder will be entitled to select for himself a Work of Art 
from one of the public Exhibitions. al 
444, West Strand, GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 
dth Feb. 1853. LEWIS POCOCK, ’ J Secs. 


SS a NOT a 8 a 
HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND 
ULTRY SHOW, 1853.—The FIFTH GREAT AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION of CATTLE, SHEEP, PIGS, and the 
various kinds of DOMESTIC POULTRY, will be held in 
BINGLEY HALL, BIRMINGHAM, on the 13th, léth, 15th, 
and 16th of December next. The PRIZE LISTS are NOW 
READY, and may be had on application to the Secretary. 
JOHN MORGAN junior, Secretary. 
Offices—No. 2, Insurance Buildings, Union Passage, 
Birmingham. 


OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR | 
§MALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Vice- President—Lord Kenyon 














o61_Y r , 
| REIDENBACH’S AMANDINE.—A 

beautiful Hand is indispensable to all ; it is the distin- 
guishing mark between refinement and vulgarity. With the 
aid of AMANDINE, prepared by H. BREIDENBACH, every 
hand may be rendered soft, beautiful, and fair; every rude 
impression of weather or hard usage removed, delicacy of 
touch restored, and the seal of elegance impressed upon it, 
let its present condition be ever so unpromising. Price 3s. 6d. 
157, New Bond Street, and 88, Park Street. 


> Iw 
[AcE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COALS at 22s. and CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the Company's 
Dépots, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 
Town. Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange - 
ment. LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of the 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 
.e2aEpea . 5 7S . 
M ESSRS. ALLSOPP and SONS’ PALE 
4 or BITTER ALES have been unquestionably vouched 
by the most er ent Scientific and Medical Men of the day, to 
be “a very. ag ble and efficient tonic, as a general bever- 
both for the invalid and the robust; and as tending, from 
























yon. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 

Ata meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
yespar, the 2d of Feervary 1853, the cases of 24 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 18 were approved, 2 rejected, and 
4 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 5th of Janvany, 20 debt- 
ors, of whom 14 had wives and 33 children, have been dis- 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 251/. 12s. 8d.; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 
Faward Wyndham, Esq...... A£2 2 0 
Frederick Chatfield, Esq. ... eee A. 
Mrs. C. M. Gwyn, per Messrs. Drummond ... 
Anonymous, per Messrs. Hoare ..... one 
The Rev. C. W. Davy, per Messrs. Ho cosconede 3 3 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, | 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Sec 


ESTARLISHED I8i1. 
i) EDICAL, I 
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NVALID, and GENERAL | 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 
During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more than 
Four Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Policies— 
Covering Assurances to the extent of One Million Six Hun- 
dred and Eighty-seven Thousand Pounds, and upwards— | 
Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to Seventy-three | 
Thousand Pounds. | 
This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the As- 
surance of Diseased Lives. | 
Healthy Lives Assured at home and abroad, at lower rates 
than at most other Offices. 
A Bonus of 50 per cent on the premiums paid was added to 
the policies at last Division of Profits. 
Next Division in 1853—in which all Policies effected before | 
30th June 1853 will participate 
Agents wanted for vacant places 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other informa- | 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or 
on application to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 
F.G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
To secure the Advantages of this Year's Entry. proposals must 
be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's 
Agencies, on or before Ist March * 
> Sa Sie hl 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
tJ ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Special Act 
of Parliament, 10th Vic. c. 35. 
Epixevnon..... 
LONDON 20.6.0 0eceeeeeeel 
The SUMS ASSURED exceed. 
The ANNUAL REVENUE exceeds. . 
And the ACCUMULATED FUND... ° 690,000 
LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to POLICIES. For 
example, a Policy for 10002. dated Ist March 1532, becoming a 
@aim after payment of the Premium in the present year, 
would receive 15141. and Policics of later date in proportion. 
POLICIES REN DERED IN DISPUTABLE.—The Directors 
have arranged that Policies may, under certain conditions, be 
declired indisputable, on any ground whatever, after being 
of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be entitled to travel 
or reside beyond the limits of Europe, without payment of 
extra Premium for such travelling or residence. 
The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March 
1853, when an additional Bonus will be declared. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
*.* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 
Forms of Proposal, and all other information, may be had 
free) on application at the Society's Office, 126, Bishopsgate 
Street, Cornhill, London. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


> , , ; . DN 
FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN 
MINUTES is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS —From Mr. R. Bagicy, bookseller, Ironmonger 
Street-—‘ Many parties in and around Stamford have ex- 
perienced the most beneficial effects from your excellent 
medicine, in asthma, coughs, and difficulty of breathing.’ 
Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers give instant relief and a rapid 
eure of asthma, coughs, and al! disorders of the breath and | 











5, St. Andrew Square. 
Bishopsgate Street 
... £3,780,000 
140,000 





























lungs. They have a pleasant taste. Price ls. 1}d. 2s. 9d. and 
lls. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 

ILVER TEA AND COFFEE EQUI- 
\) PAGES.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 14, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, have recently finished several new patterns of the above | 
articles. They are of novel and clegant design, and of the | 





highest finish. The following have been gencrally admired— 
The Paincr of Watrs's Pat- | The Lovis Quvaronze Pattern, 
tern, shaped and engraved. richly chased. 

Strong Silver Tea Pot £12 19 | Strong Silver Tea Pot £15 10 0 | 


Do. Sugar Basin, gilt. 7 7 | Do. Sugar Bs , wile 








Do. Cream Ewer, gilt. 4 18 | Do. Cream Ewer, gilt 5 18 0 
Do. Coffee Pot........ 15 0 | Do. Coffee Pot ..... -Vne 
£39 15 | £47 lO 6 


The Guide to the extensive stock in the Show-rooms con- 
tains the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate of London 
manufacture, with copious information respecting Sheffield 
and Electro plated Ware, illustrated with engravings. It 
May be had gratis, or will be forwarded, post-free, on appli 
cation.—A. B. Savony and Sons, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


- a yA + 

I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS incomparable remedies for the cure of Sore Legs 
and Old Wounds.—Mr. Hall jun. of Woonton Cottage, near 
Hereford, states in a letter addressed to Mr. Middleton, drug 
gist, Kington, that his father, aged 82, had derived the great- 
est benefit from the use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 
His legs were very much swollen, and full of ulcerated sores 
His medical attendants had previously told him that they 
could do nothing whatever to relieve his sufferings. At 

th, however, by the application of these invaluable medi- 
Ciges, and notwithstanding bis very great age, the swellings 
have entirely subsided, and no wound or cruption is now to be 
Seen. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottoway's 
Fstablishment, 244, Strand, London. 





the pure and wholesome nature of the ingredients employed, 
the moderate proportion of alcohol present, and the very con- 
siderable quantity of aromatic anodyne bitter derived from 
hops alone which they contain, to preserve the tone and 
vigour of the stomach, and to conduce to the restoration of that 
organ when in a state of weakness, debility, or irritability.” 
In all cases in which Malt Liquors are suitable, none meet 
the desired effect more certainly, none are prescribed with 
more confidence by the Faculty. “‘ The careful manner in 
which the fermentation is conducted, causes them to assimi 
late to Foreign Wines more than the ordinary alc 
country ; and on this account they do not occasion that acidity 
of stomach created by the less perfectly fermented ales.” 
“These Bitter Beers differ from all other preparations of malt, 
in containing a smaller amount of extractive matter, thus 
being less viscid and saccharine, and consequently more easy 
of digestion. They resemble, indeed, from their lightness, a 
Wine of Malt rather than an ordinary fermented infusion ; 
and it is very satisfactory to find thata beverage of such gene 
ral consumption is entirely free from every kind of impurity.” 
ALLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE may be obtained in 
Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, from the Brewery, Burton- 
on-Trent; and from the undermentioned Branch Establish- 
ments—LON DON, at 61, King William Street, City; 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street ; 
MANCHESTER, at Ducie Place ; 
DUDLEY, at Burnt Tree; 
GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent Street ; 
DUBLIN, at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street; 
BIRMINGHAM, at Market Hall; 
At either of which places a list of respectable parties who 
supply the Beer in Bottles (and also in Casks at the same prices 
as from the Brewery) may at any time be seen 
PAT- 


| AMPS of ALL SORTS and 

4 TERNS.—The largest as well as the choicest assortment 
in existence of PALMER'S MAGNUM and other LAMPS, 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest Improvements, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and 
plain glass, or papier maché, i WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S; 
and they are arranged in one large room,so that the patterns, 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected 
PALMER'S CANDLES, 7d. a pound 

i a i * Pulmer.” 















Palmer's Patent 











or double wicks .......++++ ++. 7d. per pound. 
Mid. size, three wicks ae ditto. 
Magnums, three or four wicks.. - Sid ditto. 


English’s Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 5s. 9d. per gallon, 
Kest French Colza Oil ds ditto. 


‘ , ~ r r raTD 
] ISH - COVERS AND HOT- WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns.—Tin Dish-Covers, 6s. 6d 
the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. 2+. the set of six; 
elegant modern patterns, 32 to 57s. 6d. the set Brit an- 
nia Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 73s. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, Lis. to 
27s tritannia Metal, 35s. to 67s.; Sheffield plated, full 
size, 9. 10s 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to 
the show of GENERAL FURNISHING ITRONMONGERY, 








s of this | 


_ 510, New Oxford Street, Feb. 5, 1853. = 

HREE HUNDRED COPIES of “MY 
NOVEL,” by Sir E. B. Lyrrow, and from Fifty to Four 
Hundred Copies of every other leading work, are in circula- 
tion at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Single Subscription, 
One Guinea perannum. First Class Country Subscription, 
Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Vo- 
lumes required. Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


y , — 

7VERY MAN HIS OWN ENGRA- 

4 VER; ora new, cheap, and simple process, by which to 
produce from a substitute, and multiply to any extent, either 
Portraits, Names on Cards, Drawings, Maps, &c. The Proofs 
of which will be equal to Copper-plate Engravings. This in- 
valuable and profitable Art will be taught to Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, by printed instructions, with case and certainty, in 
ONE LESSON, upon receipt of 14 postage-stamps, addressed 
to Mr. A. B. Crevetanp, 13, Victoria Street, Brighton. 


. 7 - , 
( CEAN PARCELS DELIVERY COM- 
PANY, 4, Agar Strect, Strand, opposite Charing Cross 
Hospital.—DESPATCHES are regularly made up for Aus- 
tralia, India, North and South America, the West Indies, the 
Continent of Europe, and all parts of the World 
G. W. FIELD, Manager. 


YRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 

/ LUSTRES, and TABLE GLASS.—PF. and C. Osten re- 
spectfully invite an inspection of their choice and extensive 
| assortment of glass chandeliers of new and elegant designs 
for gas or candles, chimney lustres, and table glass of theirown 
manufacture. A large and varied collection of ornamental 
glass, of the newest and most beautiful description, suitable 
for Christmas presents 44, Oxford Street; Manufactory, 
Broad Strect, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


| \ ECHI’s RAZORS, STROP, and PASTE, 
4 for 1is.—4, Leadenhall Street, London. Pair of Razors, 
7s.; Strop, 3s.6d.; Paste 6d. The Razors warranted, or ex- 
| changed if not approved. Those who tind shaving painful 





























and difficult will do well to try the above; it being well 
known that Mecu! has been eminently successful in render- 
ing shaving an easy operation. Superior Shaving Brushes, 
Naples Soap, and every article of first-rate quality for the 
Toilet. CAUTION.—Do not buy any Strop as genuine, un- 
| less Mecur's name is on it, there being so many counterfeits. 
Elegant Case of Razors, for Presents, from 25s. to 10 guineas. 
Ivory-handled and Scotch Strops. 








HEAP AMERICAN BOOKS FOR- 
J) WARDED BY POST, at the rate of 6d. per Ib. 
to all parts of the United Kingdom. The postal con- 
veyance is at once the cheapest and most expeditious, 
and has enabled Mr. Chapman to reduce his scale of 
prices 25 per cent, as purchasers can now obtain their 
books directly from him at the cost price of importa- 
tion, with the addition only of a small remunerative 
commission. A CATALOGUE of MR. CHAPMAN'S 
extensive stock may be had gratis, and will be forward- 
ed by post in return for two stamps. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand. 
TABLES OF THE GREEK VERBS. 
Just published, in royal 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
CATALOGUE of GREEK VERBS, 
Lf Irregular and Defective, their Leading Tenses 
and Dialectic Inflections, arranged in a Tabular Form: 
with an Appendix containing Paradigms for Conjuga- 
tion, &c. By James Skxernerrt Bararp, T.C.D. Under 
Classical Master, King’s School, Gloucester. Dedi- 
cated, by ‘permission, to the Lord Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol. 
London: Lonemay, Brows, Green, and LonomMans. 








This day is published, in 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

\ ILITARY ENCYCLOP.EDIA; a 
i Technical, Biographical, and Historical Die- 
tionary, referring exclusively to the Military Sciences, 
the Memoirs of Distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra- 
tives of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Srocaueter, Esq. 
Author of the “ Life of Wellington,” ** Handbook of 
India,” &e. 

London: Wa. H. Atten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


8vo. cloth, 4s.; or with Hartley's Preface, 5s. 


YWEDENBORG ON HEAVEN AND 





including cutlery, nickel silver, plated and japanned wares, 
iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged and classified that pur- 





chasers may easily and at once make their selections. 
Catalogues with engravings sent (per post) free. The money 

returned for every article not approved of. | 
39, OXFORD STREET ‘corner of Newman Street); Nos. 

PERRY'S 





l and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, 


PLACE. 


YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largencss of 
the sales 34-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 1s. per dozen ; desserts, to match, 9% ; if to balance, 
ls. per dozen extra; carvers, 3s. 6d. per ps larger sizes, in 
exact proportion, to 25s. per dozen ; if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, from 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table-knives, 
7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- 
handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; table-steels, 
from ls. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish-car- 
vers, in existence. Also a large assortment of RAZORS, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS, &c., of the best quality 
. os A aA ‘IT De TIT D > 
Te E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER introduced 
twenty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by 
the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co is beyond all 
comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Thread or 




















Fiddle Brunswick King's | 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen....... 188. «.+ = eooe OR | 
Dessert Forks = oes coce ~=ORB 
Dessert Spoons ,, — 
Table Forks a : ee ae 
Table Spoons pa » Gm ecco GA coce Th 


Tea and coffee sets. waiters, candlesticks, &c. at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 
process 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Ki 





Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle. Thread. ng’s 
full size,perdozen,.,... 12s. .... 288 . 308. 
Dessert ditto and ditto 10s. ° Ste. . 25s. | 
Tea Gitt0........00-e+e0s Ge. sore Bhe. oe - ids 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW. | 






, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted | 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
(including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
9, OXPORD STRE corner of Newman Street); Nos. 
land2, NEWMAN STREET; andiand5, PERRY'S PLACE 






The 





| 4. —— GEDIPUS TYRANNUS, 4s. 


\) HELL; being a Relation of Things Heard and 
Seen. 

The same Work in French, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

SWEDENBORG'’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION ; or the Universal Theology of the New Church ; 
a complete Body of Divinity. With Indexes. 914 
pages, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SWEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE REVEALED. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 

SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
8vo. cloth, price 4s. 

COMPLETE LISTS of SWEDENBORG’S WORKS 
in ENGLISH, FRENCH, and LATIN, may be had on 
application. 

W. Newsery, 6, King Street, Holborn. 








SECOND VOLUME OF LANDON’s ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL DICTIONARY. 

Now ready, in 12mo. price 10s. 6d. carefully edited and 
revised, Vol. II. (containing 700 pages) of 
NEW GENERAL ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL DICTIONARY. By the Rev. Epwarp H. 

Lanvon, M.A. formerly of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 

bridge. 

This Work includes an Account of the Sees, Patri- 
archates, Religious Foundations and Brotherhoods, to- 
gether with Lists of the Archbishops and Bishops 
throughout Christendom from the earliest times; also, 
a History of Sects; an Explanation of Rites and Cere- 
monies, and of Ecclesiastical and Ecclesiological 
Terms; and a copious Biographical Dictionary of 
eminent Ecclesiastical Persons, with a List of their 
Writings. 

Rivinctons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) SCHOOL EDITIONS OF 
~the GREEK DRAMAS, with ENGLISH NOTES, 
~ Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. : 
URIPIDIS HIPPOLYTUS; with 
English Notes. By the Rev. Thomas Kencurven 
Axxotp, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. : 

Recently published in this Series: 
1. EURIPIDIS HECUBA. With English Notes. 3s. 
2. SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE, 4s. } With English 

















3. —— C(EDIPUS COLONEUS, 4s. Notes translated 
from the Ger- 


5. —— PHILOCTETES, 3s. man of 

6. —— AJAX, 3s. Schneidewin. 

7. ECLOGZ ARISTOPHANIC® Moped 3s. 6d. 
(BIRDS, ) 3s. 64. 





With English Notes by Professor Friton. 
Rrvrxorons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIRTY. 
ees by 7 ial Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. c. 35. 
26, St. Andrew Square. 
126, Bishopsgate Street. 

To secure the Advantage of this Year's Entry, Proposals must 
be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies, 
on or before ist March. ROB. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had free on 
application at the Society's Offices, 126, Bishopsgate Street, 
(coruer of Cornhill,) London. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 

a Medics al Referees paid by the Society. 


SELECTION — from the BURIAL 
SERVICE performed at the FUNERAL of the 
Illustrious DUKE OF WELLINGTON, at the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul, composed by Dr. Wm. 
Croft, Henry Purcell, H andel, and the Earl of Morn- 
ington ; nine pieces for four voices, with organ, harmo- 
nium, or piano accompaniment; and the Dead March 
im Saul. Edited by Josepn Warren, 4to. sewed, 1s.; 
or ls. 6d. postage free. 
London: Ronert Cocks and Co. New a | 
Street; a and of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


JR. GEORGE DOOS NEW ENGRA- 

VING after RAFFAELLE, * CHRISTO 
GIOVANILE. Just . eaiees by F. G. Moon, her 
Majesty’s Publisher, 20, Threadneedle Street, City. An 
elaborate Engraving in ‘Line, after Raffaele, represent- 
ing the Infant Christ embracing the Cross, ‘by Georcr 
T. Doo, F.R.S. Historical Engraver in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. No more than 300 proofs printed. The 


plate destroyed. 
(All Subscribed.) 

















100 Artist’s Proofs, 5 Guineas. 
100 unlettered ditto, 3 Guineas. 
100 plain ditto, 2 Guineas. 








Just. published, in one volume, price 9s. - cloth, 


ENNYSON’S POEMS. Eighth Edition. 


Also, 
1. TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Fifth 
YNYSON’S ODE on the DEATH 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
2. TEN 

of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. Demy 8vo. 
price ls. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE.— 
Just published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
NOTES ON ENGLISH DIVINES. 
By 8S. T. Corermer. Edited by the Rev. Derwent 
CoLeriper, M.A. 
Also, | 
8. T. COLERIDGE ON THE CON- 
STITUTION OF CHURCH AND STATE, Third 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth. | 
2.8. T. COLERIDGE’S LAY SER- | 
MONS. Third Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


This day, Fourth Edition, 3s. 6¢. | 
N THE STUDY OF WORDS. Six 
Tectures. By Ricuarp Cuenrvix Trencu, 
B.D. Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford; and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
By the same ‘Author, 
ON THE LESSONS in PROVERBS. Five Lec- 





tures. 3s. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Second Edition. 2s. 6a. | 
JUSTIN MARTYR, and other Poems. Third Edi- 
tion. 


6s. 
POEMS FROM EASTERN sovU RCES; Genoveva 
and other Poems. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Atlas, in folio, 24s. 
TALIAN IRRIGATION: being a 
Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, addressed to the Honourable the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. By R. Bairnp 
Suiru, F.G.S. Captain in the Army, and First Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers, Bengal Presidency. 
From the Quarterly Review, December 1852. | 
*©On this last subject, (drainage and irrigation of 
districts in India,) at least on the most important part 
of it—the wonderful operations in the sub-Himalayan 
region—our readers will find most ample and most 
interesting information, in a work lately published by 
Captain Baird Smith, of the Bengal Engineers—a work 
be every candid Englishman will peruse with 
ride.” 
Wirtram Biackwoop & Sons, E linburgh and London. 














This day “3 Toe price 6 a New Edition of 
LEM ‘SS OF ‘AGRICU LTURAL 
4 ~ ll AND GEOLOGY. By James F. 
WV. Jounsron, M.A. F.R.SS.L. and E. Author of 
** Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry,” &c. Sixth Edi- 
tion, carefully revised and considerably enlarged. 
WititiaM Bi.ack woop and Sons, pone & London. 
Ot whom may be had, by the same Author 
LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. Second Edition. 24s. 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. Thirty-first Edition. 1s. 
EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
On the USE of LIME in AGRICULTURE. 8vo. 6s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to SCIENTIFIC AGRICUL- 
TURE. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 


“ARNOLD'S NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. | 
In 8vo. price 1 12s. 


HE ANTICLE PTIC GRADUS: 


founded on Quicherat’s ‘‘ Thesaurus Poeticus 
Lingue Latine.” Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Kercue- 
ver ArNoup, M A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. } 
** This work is so superior to an ordinary Gradus as 
searcely to come under the same category. Instead of 
a miscellaneous heap of pretended synonymes, many of 
which have but little similarity of meaning, we have 
here a careful selection of words re ally interchangeable 
without much injury to the sense intended, and ar- 
ran; under the various heads of meaning. The pupil 
is thus saved from those ridiculous blunders into which 
thoughtless boys are frequently betrayed by the Gradus. 
The epithets and phrases are equally well chosen and | 
well arranged. A treasury it certainly is, and a valu- 
able one too, for all who wish to nal and imitate the | 
Latin poets with suecess.” — Atheneui 
Rivixerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, ‘x Waterloo Place, 


| COLERIDGE 
| SIR CHARLES BELL ON 


| of BIOGRAPHY, 


position in Elegiac Metre. Second Edition, 


HE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. No, XXX. 8vo. 


CONTENTS : 
1, Farming of Cumberland..... W. Dickinson. 
2. Implement Report........... H. S. Thompson. 
3. Experiments on top-dressing 


Grass-land in Windsor Great 
Park, communicated by order 
of H. R. H. the Prince Albert 
Nitrate of Soda...........++ 
Trunk Drainage............. 
. a apie for Pleuro-Pneu- 
coepnteeesnrehenenenes Prof. Simmonds. 
° ie -— sis of Parsnip and White 
eee Dr. Voelcker. 
segues 8. Jonas. 
Ph, Pusey. 


Ph, Pusey. 
W. Bryan Wood. 


~ Bass 


ad 


Report on Live Stock. 
9. Water-drill and Dust-drill. .. 
10, Neglect of Chemistry by 
Farmers ........ ccccceceseee Ee Hemming. 
11. Farm in ‘Silesia.............. Ritschke. 
___Joun | Mt RRAY, Albemarle Street. 


POPULAR 


= 





(\HOICE EDITIONS OF 
Booms. 
Duodeci imo. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S SALMONIA. 6s. 
DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL. 6s. 
ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 
Gs. 6d. 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEELINGS. 4s. 
REV. GEORGE CRABBE’S LIFE. 3s. 
’S TABLE-TALK. 46s. 
,'8 GREEK CLASSIC PORTS. 5s. 6d. 
THE HAND. 7s. 6d. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT of NINEVEH. 5s. 
LITERARY ESSAYS FROM THE “ TIMES.” 4s. 
— GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 





COLERIDG 


NIMROD ON THE CHACE, TURF, AND ROAD. 
4s. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT. 7s. 6d. 
JAMES’S EDITION OF ESOP’S FABLES. 2s. 6d. 
BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 7s. 6d. 


ALL AN CUNNINGHAM’S POEMS AND SONGS, 





6d. 
REJEC TED ADDRESSES. 5s. 


DEAN MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. l18s. 

RYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 2s. 6d. 

BYRON’S TALES AND POEMS. 2s. 64. 

BYRON’S MISCELLANEOUS POE MS. 

BYRON’S DRAMAS. 2 vols. 5s. 

BYRON’S REPPO AND DON JUAN. 2vols. 5s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 





2vols. 5s. 





I. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S CL ASSICAL DICTIONARY 
MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRA- 
PHY, for Schools. Cheaper Edition, 8vo. 15s. 
It. 
DR. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, for Junior Classes. Cheaper Edition. 
With 200 Wood-cuts. lémo. 7s. 6d, 


Il. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for Junior 
Classes. Cheaper Edition. With 200 Wood-cuts. 
lé6mo. 7s. 6d. 


Iv. 
KING EDWARD SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR; 
or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of 
Schools. Eighth Edition. l2mo. 3s. 6d, 


v. 
KING EDWARD SIXTH 's LATIN ACCIDENCE; 
or Elements of the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Junior 
Classes. l2mo. 23s. 


vr. 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN 
ELEGIACS, designed for early proficients in the Art 
of Latin Ve prsific ation; with Pre fatory Rules of Com- 
2mo. 43. 


MATTHL£’S GREEK "GRAMMAR, for the Use 
of Schools, Abridged by Biomrieip; revised by Rev. 
J. Evwarps, M.A. King’s College, London. Seventh 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 


vir. 
MATTHI2#®’S GREEK ACCIDENCE, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. Fourth Edition. l2mo,. 2s, 


1X. 
COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of the GREEK CLASSIC POETS; designed princi- 
ally for the Use of Young Persons at School and Col- 
a Third Edition. lémo, 5s. 6d, 


MARKHAM’S 
the First Invasion by the Romans to the Fourteenth 
Year of the present Reign. New Edition. Wood-cuts. 
l2mo,. 7s. 6d. 


xr. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. From 
the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Phi- 
lippe. New Edition. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 7s. 6d, 


XII. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. From 
the Invasion by Marius to the Battle of Leipsic. 
Wood-cuts. 12mo. 75, 6d. 


XIIT. 
MRS. PORTER'S RATIONAL 
for Schools or Private Instruction. 
12mo, 3s. 6d, 


xIv. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Lady Caticorr. New Edition. 18mo,. 2s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC, 
Second Edition. 


xv. 

CROKER’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, from the 

History of England. Fourteenth Edition. Wood-cuts. 
lémo. is. 


xXVI. 
CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE 
CHILDREN, Fourth Edition. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR 
18n 0. ls. 6d. 


XVII. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Sym- 
bolically Arranged. Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 


XVIII. 
FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
| Third Edition. 18mo. 3s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











x. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From | . 
| Spencer T. 





Now ready, in small 8vo. price 4s. 6d, cloth, 


OEM S By Joun Dennis, 


Lonoman and Co. London; and R. Forrnorp, Brighton, 
Just published, demy 8vo. price 4s. 
I A: its Government under g 


Bureaucracy. By Joun Dickson jun. M.R.A.8, & 
London: SaunpeRrs and Stanrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 








Just published, post 8vo. price oe 
7 ISTHMU 3 of DARIEN in 1859, 
Journal of the Expedition of Inquiry for the 
Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. By Lyo. 
NEL Gisporne. With Four Maps. 
London: Saunpers and Stanrorp,6, Charing Cross, 


~~ This day is published, post Svo. cloth, price 9s, 

NIGHTS AND SOUNDS; the Myste’ 
WO of the Day : comprising an entire History of the 
“ Spirit” Manifestations. By Henry Spicer, Es 
_London: a Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street, 














oolsecap Svo. price 4s. 6d. 
\ TALKS "AFTER WILD FLOWERS; 


or the Botany of the Bohereens. By Ric WARD 
Dowpen (Ricwarp.) 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
B ASES OF BELIEF: an Examination 
of Christianity asa Divine Revelation by the Light 
of Recognized Facts and Principles. In Four Parts, 
By Epwarp Mitt, M.P. 
London: Artuur Hatt and Co. Paternoster or Row. 
NEW MINISTRY.— Now read 
\ R. DOD’S PARLI: (MENT ARY 
i COMPANION for 1853, (Twenty-first Year, 
contains the New Members, the Ne w Ministry, and 3 
the New Appointments; with the Salaries received by 
each Official Person. Royal 32mo. morocco gilt. 
Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


era Just published, price ls. sewed, eS 
\ LETTER AND SPIRIT OF 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. Tuomas Witsow, 
M.A. of C.C, Coll. Cambridge, Author of “Spiritual 
Catholicity,” ‘‘ The Nazarene in Syria,” &c. 
Wurrtr. AKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
~ "This 8vo. bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
T ANGIBL E TY POGRAPHY ; or How 
the Blind Read. By Epuunp C. Jounson, Esq. 
Member of the Committee of the School for the Indi- 
gent Blind. With 9 embossed Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent systems in use. 
London: w HITAKER, 41, Pall Mall. 


Just publis hed, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
te? PRIZE TREATISE on the FINE 
ARTS SECTION of the GREAT EXHIBITION 
of 1851, 





submitted to the Society of Arts, in competi- 
tion for their Medal. By Henry Weekes, A.R.A. 

Numerous applications having reached the Pub- 
lisher for this work, originally printed for Private Cir- 
culation, a limited number of copies may be had at 
James VIZETELLY and Co.’s , 135, Fleet Street. 


M. GUIZOT ON THE FINE ARTS 
This day is published, medium Svo. cloth extra, 14s. 
THE FINE ARTS; their Nature and 


Relations. With detailed Criticisms on certain 


Pictures of the Italian and French Schools. By M. 
Guizor. Translated from the French, with the as- 
sistance of the Author, by Georce Grove. With 17 


Illustrations, drawn on Wood by George Schart jun. 
London : Tuomas Bosworrnu, 215, Regent Street. 


This day, feap. 8vo. 1s. ~ 


NEW INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 
£ Lately published, 
SELECTIONS from the POETRY of DRYDEN; 
including his Plays and Translations. 4s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO A NIECE. 3s. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
: ~ 'Phis day is published, price 7s. 
‘i CONFIRMATION OF “PA ITH 
by REASON and AUTHORITY. The Hulsean 
Lectures, preached before the University of Cambridge 
in 1852. By the Rev. Groner Currey, B.D. Preacher 
at the Charterhouse, formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College. 
Cambridge : Joun Detenron ; 
London : F. and J. Rivineron. 


Just published, — 5s. with beautiful Illustrations, 
Howard Dudley . 

HE PEAK AND THE PLAIN: 

Scenes in Woodland, Field, and Mountain. By 

Hatt, Ph. D. M.A. “ The Sherwood 
Forester,” Author of ‘‘The Forester’s Offering,” 

** Rambles in the Country,” ‘* Mesmeric Experiences,” 

**The Upland Hamlet,” “ Life and Death in Ire- 






MacMILian and Co. 


| land,” &e. 





London: Hovtston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in medium §vo. price 15s. cloth lettere dy, | 
"P)HE CLASSIFIED INDEX TO THE 
LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS Pub- 
lished in Great Britain 1816-51. Arranged throughout 
in regular alphabet. 

DIVISIONS OF CLASSIPICATION. 
Agriculture. Juvenile Works. 
Antiquities. Languages. 

Archit cture, Law. 


Astronomy. Literature. 
Riography. Mathematics. 
Botany. Mechanics. 
Chemistry. Medical Sciences. 
Divinity. Moral Philesophy. 


Morals. 

Natural History. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Naval and Military. 
Political Economy. 
School-books. 

Trade and Commerce. 
Miscellaneous. 


Domestic Economy. 

Drama and Poetry. 

Education, 

Fiction. 

Fine Arts. 

Games and Sports. 

Genealogy & Heraldry. 

History and Geography. 

Illustrated Works. 

London: Tuomas 
Paternoster Row. A, 
M‘Gtasuan, Dublin. 





Hopeson, Aldine Chambers, 13, 
and C. Brack, Edinburgh. 
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PRISON eee ~ oan SE PAR. ATE N ™ _ Price Is."8vo. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. Gd. cloth, i E S. M* SY MOTs SCESEE OF DIRECT 
ESULTS OF THE SYSTEM OF | Joun W. Parker and Son, We t Strand, London. 
SEPARATE CONFINEMENT, as administered —_—— | d 
at the Pentonville Prison. By the Rev. Joun T. Burt, 
B.A. Assistant Chaplain; formerly Chaplain to the 
Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. 
‘London: Loneman, Brown, Grees, and Lonomans. 


THE ent p D cons rITUTION OF ~ 5 Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 











"his day, — 


1. if HE DANGERS AND DUTIES OF 


A SPRING in the CANTERBURY THE PRESENT. TIME: big the Suntan 


of Two Lectures, delivered in the Literary and Philoso- 
SETTLEMENT. By C. Warren Apams, Esq. With | phical Institution, Cheltenham, on the llth and 25th 
January 1853. By E. R. Hemrunevs, LL.D, Head 
Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School. 

L sondon : Joun W. Parker and Son, We st Strand. 


Just published, in 18mo. price Is. } 
AX ALYSIS OF THE HISTORY AND 2. 


CONSTITU TION OF ENGLAND, in Question ISIS: an EGYPTIAN PILGRIM- ~ Now ready at all the Librari 3, in 3 vols. 
and Answer. For the Use of Schools, By J.M.MeN- AGE. By James A. Sr, Jounx. 2 vols. post 8vo. price Mes GORE’S NEW NO VEL, 





gies, B.A. 21s, ¥ “THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER; 

« This Analysis may be put into the hands of the 3 OR THE DAYS WE LIVE IN.” 
cholar—for the facts are stated briefly: it may be used ad *** The Dean’s Daughter’ will doubtless be one of the 
8 


with any of the standard school his storie 3 be rivet t the FRA DOLCINO and HIS TIMES. | most successful books of the season. It abounds in 
leading facts in the memory: it may be used alone—for py. MARI Autt “ r. Past resent.” | all those beauties which have hitherto distinguished 
all the most important points are placed in view: Post 8vo ey oy SPS, Darkane Contant Mrs. Gore’s novels. The management of the incidents 
finally, each question is complete in itself.”—Z£ztract P arr of the story is as clever, the style is as brilliant, the 
from Preface. | 4 satire as keen, and the conversation as flowing as in 
London: Lovoman, Brown, Gree, and | L ONGMANS. ! the best of her works.” — Daily News. 


ve xt publish d, Part I. to be completed in 12 Monthly The Traveller's Library. “It will be read with pleasure by thousands.”— 


Parts, price 2s. each; each part containing 8 quarto RANKE’S FERDINAND I. and | Horels. », just published, in 3 vols. 
Plates of Engravings, and 16 pages of Letterpress, MAXIMILIAN II. of AUSTRIA. Translated by Lady * $0, }' ehec o ‘ e 
HE PRACTIC AL DRAU GH rSMAN Ss Durr Gorpoxr. limo. price ls. ADY c ATHE _—— LONG'S NEW 
BOOK OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN; forming ae NOV! 
a complete Course of Mechanical, Engineering, and 5. «3 T =m te TRST LIEU FEN ANT’S STORY,’ , 
tectural Drawing. Translated from the French rm... . — * Rarely have we seen a novel so instructive and at 
-_ oo ngaud, ainé, Professor of Design . the I he Rev. Ww. Jz. Cl »N YBEA RE and the same time so attractive.”—John Bull. 
Conse —, des Arts ot Métiers, es a MM. jo hag ed s. he ny geet 2 LIFE 6 ee Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
Armengaud, jeune, and Amouroux, Civi nginecrs. © . 2 vols. 4to. with numerous Llustrations, r ; r., a RI ” 
Rewritten and arranged, with additional ng and price 2/. Ss. | ARRY M U IR. A Ne w " tory of Seot 
tish Life. By the Author of ** Margaret Mait- 





plates, by Wittiam Jounson, Assoc. Ins t. *.E. Editor 6. pm 
of “ The Practical Mechanic's Journal.’ “Te which “i 3 . 1 aan > and,” Xe. . 

= added, Selections from, and Examples of, the most The GOSPEL REVEALED to JOB: Hurst and Biackerr, Publishers, Successors to 

useful and generally employed Mechanism of the day. Thirty Lectures, with Notes. By the Rev. C. A. Hur- _Hewry Cost an, 13, Great Marloorough Street. 

renren praca, , bert, M.A, Svo. price 12s, 8, New Bueineron StReer. 

THE PATENTEER’S MANUAL; being a Treatise | > ONT PW . 5 rw 

on the Law and Practice of Letters Patent, especially | 3. /\ Mc: BENT LEY Ss List OF NEW 
ntended for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By WORKS 


James Jounson, Esq. of the Middle Temple; and i SELF-DENIAL the PREPARATION FOR FE ~ng UARY. 


f 
Writers of good Authority. By C. D. Yoon, B. 


NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXTI- ORIGINAL TIYMNS for PUBLIC, 
\ CON: sunehiian all the Greek Words meed by PRIVATE, and SOCIAL DEVOTION, By James 
othe : os ,. © | Moxtcomeny. Feap. Svo. price 5s. 6d, 


THE AUTHOR OF * “ROSE DOUGLAS.” 
NELLY ARMSTRONG; a Story of the 


Hexry Jounson, Solicitor and Patent Agent. for EASTER. By the Authoress of ‘‘ Letters to My 
London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and LonGMANS. | Unknown Friends.” 18mo, price Half-a-Crown, EARL G REY 
~NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK AND LATIN | THE COLONIAL POLIC Y of the BRI- 
— BY MR. C. D. — 8. | ‘TISH EMPIRE from 1846 to 1852. By Earl 
In 1 vol. post 4to. price 1/. 1s, | Grey. 2 vols. Svo. (Just ready. 
| 


‘This Lexicon is compiled on a most admirable | S Scaled Miiosts Miia » © : 
plan; and will be found amost importaat, we will add 9. | — the Author of * Rose D ilctesoome 
an indis pensable, assistant to the student seeking to T yy + . + ae 4 : estate aie ° 
perfect himself in Greek composition, Mr. Yonge ‘ The L ourth N olume of the New Edi- bs = =. — 
furnishes a complete English vocabulary, s> far as there tion of BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. In STIR GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 
are equivalent and equipollent words it, Greek to  feap. 8vo. for the Pocket, price 5s. each Volume. | PRIVATE JOURNAL of the late FP. 8. 
render the English term. ‘The authorities are in- | LARPENT, Esq. Judge-Advocate-General at- 
variably given; and the lexicographer has displayed 10. tached to the Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington 
both taste and judgment, with infinite zeal to boot, in 0 ‘D “9 aa ra during the Peninsular War, from 1512 to its Close, 
the selection ot illustrative quotations. It is decidedly Mr. “WwW . R. GREG 8 ESSA Y S on | Edited by Sir Georce Lanrent, Bart. 3 vols. post 
a work of rare merit.”—Church and State Gazette, POLITICAL and SOCIAL SCIENCE, contributed 8vo. With Illustrations. (Just ready. 

By the same Author, chiefly to the Edinburg’ Reriew. 2 vols, 8vo. price 24s. Iv. 

A NEW LATIN GRADUS; containing every Word JULIA KAVANAGH 
used by the Poets of good Authority. By authority and | ll. a te TpWe " . {a 
forthe Use of Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Charter- MAUNDER’S BIOG > ‘ DAISY BURNS. ; By Jt LIA K AV AN AGH, 
house, and Rugby Schools; King’s College, London; poghy NDER’S 3 *RAPHICAL Author of ‘* Madeleine,” “* Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols, 
and M wlborough College. New Edition, post 8vo. TREASURY. New Edition, corrected and brought es : 
price 9s. down to the Present Time. Feap. 8vo. price 10s. AGNES STRICKL AND. i 

*,° This is the only Gradus used at any of the Pub- | TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS LIFE IN 
lie Schools and Colleges above mentioned. It contains 12. | CANADA; or the Experiences of an Early Settler, 
10) pages and about 2000 words more than the old The Second Edition of Mr. Ww. s. By Major Srnicktanp, C M Edited by Aones 


SraickLtanp, Author of ** The Queens of England.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


Gradus ad Parnassum, All the words are classified : : , oe - . 
according to their age: their different’ meanings are | LINDSAY'S Work on our NAVIGATION and MER- 


distinguished and the authorities cited; and the | CANTILE M ARINE LAWS, 8vo, price 7s. vr. 
ses are selected solely from the Roman Poets of the . HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 











phr 
Augustan age,—to whose writings this Gradus forms 13. 4 POERT’S DAY-DREAMS By Haw 
en _ = - Fal ow ro 4 Je d ° VA MS. y ANS 
3 oo yay “rk Pp > oe »O8T" = The RECOMMENDATIONS of the Creistiax ANpErsex, Author of ‘ The Iinprovisa- 
. EXERCISE a "1 OREY I — COMPOSITION. | oxroORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSIONERS, By tore,” “* A Poet's Bazaar,” &c. Feap. 8vo. neatly 
mo. price 5s. Ga \ ric 3 oop, M.P. F.R.S. 0. 2 Se ; f y 
EXERCISES in LATIN. PROSE COMPOSITION. | James Heywoop, M.P. F.R Svo. price 10: bound, 6s. (Vearly a 
l2mo. price 5s. 6d.— KEY, price 1s. Ms MOODIE 
EXERCISES for LATIN VERSES ont of “ Own | 14. i eet 
Sense.” (Used at Eton.) 12mo. price 4s. 6d. | Mr. J. S. BATRD'S CATALOGUE of | MARK HURDLESTON B. a By Mrs. 
Lon ondon : LONG MAN, Buowy, Gr EEN, and Lone MANS. | the GREEK VERBS, their LEADING TENSES, &c. oo aa we Pa the Bush, 
i ia. ae > : -e Sister of AGNEs 3 = Vots, 
NE Ww WORKS PI BL ISHE D BY W. AND | ina TABULAR FORM. Royal 8vo. price 4s. \ 9 
Seenssnason on Gentes Gitete: 15. COLONEL PHILIP YORKE. 1 
ONT REVOLUTI PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; to which 
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HE SILENT REVOLUTION; or the Mr. C. D. YONGE’S ENGLISH- 


are adde od, ‘* Memoirs of the Campaigns of 1813 and 








Future Effects of Steam and Electricity upon the | GREEK LEXICON: containing all the Greek Words 1814.’ By Baron Vox Mcrruxe. Edited, with 
Condition of Mankind, By M. A. Gary RY, Esq. LL.B. | used by Writers of good Authority. 4to. price 21s, Introduction wesw 1 Meena by Colonel eeitnaae Yorxe. 
fthe Middle Temple. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 8vo. 14s. 

2. 16. 
THE WHISTLER AT THE PLOUGH; containing ‘ "ON GE'S r > B 

Travels, Statistics, and Descriptions of Scenery aud Mr. C. _D. Y ONGE S LATIN heap A LEGEND OF I H ti BRO. LOKE CASTLE 
Agricultural Customs in most parts of England; with | DUS: containing every Word used by the Poets of | 4 J \ to 
Letters from Ireland. Also Free-trade and the League, | g00d Authority. New Edition, Post 8vo. price 9s, By Miss Francxs Georoiana Heasert. 2 vols, pos 
a Biographic History. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, —— Svo. 
Author of the * Autobiography of a Working Man.” = 
vo. cloth, 12s. Just ready. ewes M. RANKE. : s 

; 3. ’ RANKE’S CIVIL WARS AND MO- 
Pentair OF THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE XVII. NARCHY IN PRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH 
sy AncurnaLp Prentice, one of its Executive Council, , ara) ger ag AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. Being 
Author of “ Historical Sketches of Manchester,” &c. ERASMUS WILSON’S DIS SECTOR'S a History of France principally during that period, 
t ols. post 8vo. cloth. Vol. 1. 7s. Vol. Il. ready MANUAL: being a New Edition of “ Practical and 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. 


ly. Surgical Anatomy.” 1l2mo, with W ood-cuts by Bagg. 








: 4. [On Friday next. MISS M. ac ‘INTOSH. 

THREE YEARS IN EUROPE; or PlacesT have xvItt ALICE MONTROSE; or the Lofty and 
Seen, and People 1 have Met. By W. Writs Brows, . Pg ee _— : os | \ aM Aathor of 
a Fugitive Slave. Feap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. The IN DIAN A R¢ HIl ELAGO : its | the Lowly. By i. 1 awa ACH INTE oN uthor of 

5. HISTORY and PRESENT STATE. By Horace Sr. | Charme and Counter-Caarms.” © vel. 

ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY, | Joun. 2vols. post8vo,9 000 ny eee Ce ern renenen 

and on the Private and Political Obligations of Man- | MRS. PE RC ¥ SINNETT. 


kind. By Jonaruan Dymonp. New Library Edition. XIX. WANDERINGS THROUGH THE 











». cloth, 9s. 6d. SKETCHES by a SAILOR; or PRINCIPAL CITIES or ATALY IN 1830-51. 
THE WORKING mane SWAY IN THE WORLD. | THINGS of EARTH and THINGS of HEAVEN. By a yng ao sro. 21s " Chest ven =) _ 
y a Journeyman Printer. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. a Commander in the Royal Navy. Feap. 8vo, . shied “FP — 
E [Nearly ready. si EMILIE “2 ARI 
7. x. ‘4 SS n * 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS, their Condition and The Traveller’s Library. THE LOVERS ~ RAT AGEM. By Eur 
eatm 3 . .AR n. Av yr *Te- ,y . ’ ne : — J A EN, he y' ’ = 
Eamaat. Ry Meee Cossevain, Sather of 5 The MAITRE D'ARMES. By ALex-|  jnan’s Life,” &e. 3 vols. ’ 
7 a a - ¥ 8 sated anpre Dumas. Translated by the Marquis of Or- xIVv 
Pema we > = onnena a » . MONDE. l6mo, 2s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, price ls. each, COLONEL CUNYNGHAME 
ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the [On the 28th inst. | RECOLLECTIONS OF SERVICE IN 


late Faeperick BastiarT, Member of the Institute of 
France. Contents: Capital and Interest—That which : leland he Ch By Colonel 
is Seen and that which is Not Seen—Government, and ’ » : : G ¢ to other Islands in the Chinese Seas y Volone 
What is Mone ey? —The Law. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. London : Lonewax, Brown, GREEN, and Axrnurn Cunynename. New Edition. Small Svo. 


London : 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. LONGMAN, 5s. [Just ready. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


(New Senres,) price Six Shillings per Number. 
Contents of No. V.— JANUARY 1853. 


1. MARY TUDOR. ., 6. THE ATOMIC THEORY, BEFORE CHRIST 
2, CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF IRE- AND SINCE. 
LAND. 7. HISTORY AND IDEAS of the MORMONS. 
8. CHARITY, NOXIOUS AND BENEFICENT. 8. DANIEL WEBSTER. 
4. THE ENGLISH STAGE. 9. 10, 11, 12. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
5. AMERICAN SLAVERY, AND EMANCIPA- OF ENGLAND, AMERICA, GERMANY, 
TION BY THE FREE STATES. AND FRANCE. 
«The new number of the Westminster is calculated to keep up the reputation of this rising periodical... . . 


The Westminster, old in name, indeed, is new in feature, and is an evidence of the strength of the new forees that 
are seething under the parched crust of modern society. It gives us suggestions, anticipations, ——. Itis not | 
only startling but often profound; and, asarule, both vigorous and honest. ... . On the whole, the present 

number will be held to be one of the most successful of the series.” —Daily News. 


THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW: 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 
contents of No. XXXII. FEBRUARY 1858. 











1. MAURICE ON THE KINGS AND PRO- 4. PHAETHON ; OR LOOSE THOUGHTS FOR 
PHETS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, LOOSE THINKERs. 
2. MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE. 5. THE FRENCH PURITANS. 


$8. FORSTER’S PRIMZVAL LANGUAGE, 6. HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE, 


S OF Q. HORATIUS FLACCUS 
THE ODES . HOR: S FLACCUS. 
TRANSLATED INTO UNRHYMED METRES, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES. 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of ‘* A History 
of the Hebrew Monarchy,” ‘* The Soul,” ‘* Phases of Faith,” Xe. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (Nert Saturday.) 
*,* The Odes are so arranged, that the introductions to them form a small continuous history of the period; 
and the notes are especially addressed to unclassical readers. 


PRECIOSA: A TALE. 


Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

** A bridgeless chasm seems to stand between us and the unexplored world of feeling. There are many faults 
in ‘ Preciosa,’ but we do pot hesitate to say that there are passages in it which, for the power of transporting the 
reader across this’ intervening depth, and of clothing in an intelligible form the dim creation of passionate 
imagination, have scarcely a rival in English prose.”—Morning Chronicle. 

** Marked by qualities which we are accustomed to associate with the maturity of a writer’s powers.” — Guardian. 

« Exquisitely beautiful writing. .... It is full of sighs and lover's aspirations, with many charming fancies 
and poetic thoughts. It is Petrarch and Laura over again, and the numerous quotations from the Italian inter- 
spersed, together with images suggested by the passionate melodies of the great composers, pretty clearly indicate 
the burden which runs like a rich refrain throughout. ... . Of its execution we have the right to speak in terms 
of unqualified praise.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIA. 


BY A RESIDENT THERE MANY YEARS. Octavo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND. 


By HARRIET MARTINEAU. Reprinted from the Daily News. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. P. 6d. 


* Every one of these letters contain passages worthy of attention. . . . . The republication of Miss Martineau’s 
Letters, as a very late description of Ireland, will be universally acceptable.” — Economist. 

“*. ... Weentertain no doubt, then, that our readers will rejoice with us in having these contributions 
brought together and presented again to their notice in a compact and inviting form.” —Jnguirer. 


TEN SERMONS OF RELIGION. 


By THEODORE PARKER. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 














Contents. 

1. OF PIETY AND THE RELATION THERE- 7. OF CONSCIOUS RELIGION AS A SOURCE 

OF TO MANLY LIFE. OF JOY. 
2. OF TRUTH AND THE INTELLECT. 8. OF THE CULTURE OF THE RELIGIOUS 
3. OF JUSTICE AND THE CONSCIENCE. POWERS. ” : 
4. OF LOVE AND THE AFFECTIONS. Si WE NN 
5. OF CONSCIOUS RELIGION and the SOUL. > A Sees Oe 
¥ ONSCIOUS RELIGION AS A SOURCE AMENTS. 
SE OTEENOTEL A SOURCE 10. OF COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


%.° This Work is Copyright. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEART. 


A RITUAL AND BOOK OF EXERCISES, FOR THE USE CF SUCH PIOUSLY-DISPOSED PERSONS 
AS ARE NOT OF ANY VISIBLE CHURCH. By LEIGH HUNT. Foolscap 8vo. (Jn the press.) 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION, 


IN RELATION TO THE PEOPLE. By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, 
Author of “ Religious Scepticism,” ‘* The Drama of Life,” &c. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. P. 6d. 


“It is a work singularly adapted by its precision of thought, aptness of illustration, and gentleness of tone, to 
yromote the purpose which its author has aimed at.”— Westminster Review. 





The SECOND EDITION of 


HEBREW RECORDS; 


An Historical Inquiry concerning the Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the Old Testament. 
By the Rev. Dr. GILES. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 





The FOURTH EDITION of 


THE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS INQUIRY ; 


OR THE QUESTION STATED, OF REASON, THE BIBLE, AND THE CHURCH. 
By JAMES MARTINEAU. Third Edition. 


With a CRITICAL LECTURE on Rationalism, Miracl p i Seri _ 
Joseru Bianco Wurrr. Post 8vo. paper cover, 62% cloth, te. Gd. ee ey 











ATKINSON AND MARTINEAQT’S 
LETTERS on the LAWS of MAN’S Na. 
TURE and DEVELOPMENT. 


_FICHTE’S WORKS. 


2 vols. post 8yo, 

** We state Fichte’s character as it is known and ad. 
mitted by men of all parties among the Germans, when 
| we say that so robust an intellect, a soul so calm, go 


lofty, massive, and immoveable, has not mingled jn 
philosophical discussion since the time of Luther,”— 


HENNELL’S INQUIRY 
ING the ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY, Se. 


HENNELL’S CHRISTIAN THEISM, 


HISTORICAL ETCHES OF THE 


OLD PAINTERS. 





MARTINEAU’S MISCELLANTES, 
Post 8vo. cleth, 9s. 
Cowrvents: The Life, Character, and Works of Dr. 
: The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
D.D.; Church and State; Theodore Parker's 
Discourse of Religion; Phases of Faith; The Church 
of England; and The Battle of the Churches. 


S&S ef @ 4. ts we ae ue 


MARTINEAU’S ENDEAVOURS 


after a CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


INTELLECTUAL 


8vo. sewed, ls. 6d. 


NEWMAN'S THE SOUL, ITS SOR- 
ROWS and ASPIRATIONS. 


DISCOURSE ON 


PAUL) LIFE. 





Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT and CENTRALIZATION, 


Edited by his Son, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 20s. 


THORN’S ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES 
to the CORINTHIANS, an Attempt to con- 
vey their Spirit and Significance. 


Sw OCuonwdanbreretewe «& eco wets we em we ew At ee Me ee oe Re 


CATHOLICITY 
RITUAL and INTELLECTUAL. Post 8vo. 


“a0 Oa 


WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY 
ANCIENT ART AMONG the GREEKS. 
Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





PEAN CAPITALS. 


| WHIPPLE’S LITERATURE 
LIFE. 12mo. 1s. 
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